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Rest aplenty for mind and body 
‘ out here in 


} GLORIOUS 








MONTANA ROCKIES 


Out here in Glorious Glacier Park, bountiful nature and man- 
made comforts combine to banish physical and mental fatigue. 
Come and see what these mountains can do for you. We'll put 
you up at good hotels—show you matchless grandeur from 
observation motor coaches—take you for thrilling trail rides on 
gentle western horses—hike with you over scenic foot trails 
—cruise with you on sapphire lakes. You can play golf, swim, 
fish, climb a glacier or be utterly lazy in sun-drenched mountain 
air. Ask your ticket agent or travel bureau, or mail coupon for 
booklet and information on any trip that interests you. 
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, Could you make good use of $100 this 
month? Would a cash loan help you 
tide yourself over? 

Household Finance service offers a 
simple way for any teacher with a 
steady position to get cash for an 
emergency. If there is no Household 
office in yourcity, you may obtain the 
money you need entirely by mail. 

To apply for a Household Finance 
loan you merely tell us how much you 
need and how you wish to repay. 
You may choose the most convenient 
repayment plan from the table shown 
here. 


Payments to fit your income 


Suppose that you need $100. The table 
shows that twelve monthly instal- 
ments of $9.77 each will repay a $100 
loan in full in twelve months. Or as lit- 
tle as $8.10 a month will also repay a 
$100 loan in fifteen months. 

You may prefer to make larger pay- 
ments and thus pay u Jugs The 
sooner you repay the less your loan 
costs since you pay charges only for 





IF YOU NEED *100 
HERE’S WHAT TO DO 


the actual time you have the money. 
Four monthly instalments of $26.60 
each, or a total of $106.40, will also 
repay a $100 loan in full. Payments 
shown in the table include all charges. 
You pay nothing more. 

It’s good business to pay no more 
than you have to when you borrow. 
We publish our rates and payments to 
help you shop for your loan—to help 
you compare costs before you borrow. 

Simple to borrow 

You need no stocks or bonds—no 
security of any kind—to borrow from 
Household Finance. You merely sign a 
simple promissory note. We do not 
question friends or school authorities 
about your credit. And it is not neces- 
sary for you to ask friends or relatives 
to act as endorsers. You get your loan 
on your own signature—in a simple, 
private transaction. 

Please apply for your loan at the 
nearest Household Finance office. Or 
send the coupon for full information 
about your getting your loan by mail. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 





CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 





2 3 4 6 
payments | payments | ayments | payments 


8 10 12 15 
payments | payments | payments | payments 





$ 25 12.98 |$ 8.76 |$ 6.65 |$ 4.54 
50 25.95 | 17.52 | 13.30 9.09 
75 38.93 | 26.28 | 19.95 | 13.63 


100 51.91 | 35.04 | 26.60 | 18.18 
125 64.89 | 43.80 | 33.25 | 22.72 
150 77.86 | 52.56 | 39.91 | 27.26 


200 103.69 | 69.99 | 53.14 | 36.29 
250 129.52 | 87.39 | 66.33 | 45.28 
300 155.34 | 104.76 | 79.51 | 54.25 

















$ 3.49 |$ 2.86 |$ 2.44 
6.98 | 5.72 4.88 
10.48 8.58 7.33 |$ 6.07 


13.97 | 11.45 9.77 8.10 
17.46 | 14.31 | 12.21 | 10.12 
20.95 | 17.17 | 14.65 | 12.14 


27.88 | 22.84 | 19.48 | 16.14 
34.77 | 28.47 | 24.27 | 20.09 
41.64 | 34.08 | 29.04 | 24.02 














Payments include charges at 
balance not exceeding $150, and 2% per 


1LL.-1OWA-MINN. 254-2-150 





WE GUARANTEE the total amount figured by wing this table to be the full amount 

you will pay, when payments are made on schedule 

loan ahead of time since you pay charges only for the actual time you have the money 
Household’ 's rate of 244% per month on that part of a 


month on that part of a balance in excess of 
$150. This rate is less than the maximum 
prescribed by the Small Loan Law. 


ou will pay less if you pay your 


B.E. HENDERSON. PRESIDENT 








Personal Loans $20 to $300 





Consumer booklets used in schools 


To help families get more for their dol- 
lars Household Finance publishes a 
series of practical booklets on money 
management and buymanship. These 
booklets tell what the consumer should 
know about nearly everything used in 
the home of today. Home economics 
teachers throughout the country use 
these authoritative publications as 
study and reference texts. You are in- 
vited to ask for copies at your House- 
hold Finance branch. Or write for a 
list of the titles in the Household Fi- 
nance Library of Consumer Education. 











LOCALLY MANAGED 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
OFFICES 
In 15 Illinois Cities 


CHICAGO—2nd Fi., 
253 Conway Bidg., 
111W. Washington 
Ph. Franklin 1082 


ALTON—7th Floor, 
First Nat. Bk.Bidg. 
Phone 3-8871 


AURORA Suite 507, 
Aurora Nat 
Bidg., ‘Aurora 8445 


BLOOMINGTON— 5th 
Fi. —< Bank 

Bidg one 4765 
CHAMPAIGN—4th F1., 


Lincoln Bidg. 
Phone 5114 


Decatur—4th Fi., 
Citizens Building. 
Phone 5 


ds rv —2nd 
FL., 338 Missouri 
Ave., Ph. East6738 





GALESBURG— 4th F1., 
Bank of Gales- 


& z., 
6226 Main 


a a 3nd Wess. 
Rialto Theate 
Bidg., Phone 6184 


Mo.utne—4th Floor, 
Fifth Ave. Bidg.. 
Moline 1464 


Psoria—3rd Floor, 
Lehmann Bidg.. 
Phone 4-5177 


RockxrorD— 6th Fi., 
Talcort Bidg., 
Main 930 


SpRinGcrieLpD — Rm. 
1004, 10th Floor, 
Myers Building. 
Phone 5765 


WAUKEGAN—2ndF!., 


210 Washington 
St., Wauk State 
Bank Building, 
Ont. 7110 










FrezsPort—3rd Fi., 
State Bank Bidg., 
Main 137 


: Call at or phone the nearest Housebold office or 
= mail this coupon to nearest office. All negotia- 
= tions can be completed by mail. 

















FREE soox.er ann 

APPLICATION BLANK on Hoi 
Mail this coupon whether 
you wish an immediate loan 





ESTABLISHED 1878 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Household Finance Corporation 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 


id’s Spezial 


Please mail - free copy.o 


f your brochure: * “How to Get a Teacher Loan 
yment Plan.” I understand this request places 


me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


PRs s cnnscidndlsdetnds 
or not. You never know when 
this information will come BOBRn 0000600000000008 
in handy. If loan is wanted 
now, state amount desired. City TEETTLELILIELL TTT 
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New Education Text: 
A Review 


Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion by Chris A. DeYoung. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, New York, 727 pages. Price 
$3.25. 

Dr. DeYoung is administrative assistant to 
the president as well as head of the educa- 
tion department at Illinois State Normal 
University. 

Introduction to American Public Educa- 
tion, latest title in the McGraw-Hill “Series 
in Education,” provides an excellent over- 
view of public education in the United States 
in the light of its historical development. 
While written primarily for teachers, the 
volume will prove both readable and inter- 
esting to laymen. 

The material is logically grouped under 
the five headings: Organization and Admin- 
istration of Public Education, Areas of Pub- 
lic Education, Personnel in Public Education, 
Provisions for Educational Materials and En- 
vironment, and Interpretation in Education. 
Each unit follows a carefully prepared pre- 
view. In an effort to help the reader see the 
development of education in its historical re- 
lationships, calendars are inserted in the vari- 
ous units in which educational events are 
paralleled with other important contempo- 
raneous social, political, and economic hap- 
penings. The author has read very widely 
in the field of education as is evidenced by 
the many references to all types of studies, 
investigations, and reports. 

In addition to the usual questions and se- 
lected references at the end of each unit, 


audio-visual aids appropriate to the unit are 
also listed. Many excellent illustrations, 
tables, charts, and diagrams add interest and 
value to the material. Some thirty pages at 
the end of the book contain sixteen appen- 
dixes. Here is found a wealth of valuable 
reference material such as “Criteria for the 


Establishment of Larger Administrative 
Units,” “Criteria for a Good Nursery School,” 
“Co-operative Study of Secondary School 
Standards,” “Ethics for Teachers” adopted by 
the National Education Association in 1941, 
and the “Children’s Charter” as drafted at 
the White House Conference. 

The style is lucid, concise, and direct. It is 
never dull or monotonous. The author has 
an unusually rich vocabulary and the happy 
faculty of selecting just the words that bring 
out exactly the shade of meaning he wishes 
to emphasize. 

The volume has a tendency to be somewhat 
encyclopedic as might be expected from the 
comprehensive manner in which all topics are 
discussed. Scattered through the text are 
many paragraphs of quoted material placed 
in smaller type. In the preface, pp. xi and 
xii, the author makes six concrete suggestions 
for the use of the text. These should prove 
a great help to instructors who teach general 
orientation courses dealing with education 
in the United States and who hesitate to in- 
troduce Dr. DeYoung’s book on account of 
its length. 

A review of this volume should not be con- 
cluded without calling special attention to 
unit seventeen, the last in the book, entitled, 
“Issues and Trends in American Public Edu- 
cation.” In fifty pages the author indicates 
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the pros and cons of more than sixty current 
educational issues with the probable trend in 
the development of each. As a summary of 
the entire text and as a stimulating challenge 
to all readers of the text to think through 
these vital problems and arrive at tenable 
solutions, the chapter should prove invalu- 
able. —Fioyp T. Gooprer, Normal, Ill. 


N.E.A. Completes Timely 
Program for Denver Meet 


@® PROGRAM for the convention of 
the National Education Association 
to be held in Denver, June 28 to July 
2—Sunday through Thursday—is now 
virtually complete. The intense inter- 
est in the world situation is indicated 
by the appearance among featured 
speakers of Lynn U. Stambaugh, na- 
tional commander, American Legion; 
Mrs. Vera Dean, of the Foreign Policy 
Association; and Mr. Walter H. Judd, 
authority on the Orient. Still to be 
filled is the place of one speaker who 
will discuss relations between the 
United States and other nations of the 
Western Hemisphere. Dr. John W. 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, will review seventy-five 
years of educational history in the 
United States. Mrs. William Kletzer, 
president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and the Hon- 
orable kayne Ratner, Governor of 
Kansas, also are scheduled to appear 
before one of the general sessions. 

Colorado hospitality will find espe- 
cial expression in two occasions: the 
University of Denver’s reception to the 
classroom teachers and the reception 
with which President Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl is to be honored by the Honor- 
able Ralph L. Carr, Governor of Colo- 
rado. 

In accordance with well established 
custom, meetings of departments and 
allied organizations are scheduled for 
2:00 p.m. each day of the convention. 
The now famous national seminars are 
scheduled for Tuesday and Wednes- 
day afternoons at four o’clock. Topics 
and chairmen are as follows: 

Making the Teaching Profession More Ef- 
fective Through Local, State, and National 
Associations—Joe A. Chandler, executive sec- 
retary, Washington Education Association, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Morale and the Present Crisis—George W. 
Frasier, president, Colorado State College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado. 

After War, What ?—Paul R. Hanna, Stan- 
ford University, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. : 

Topics for consideration at morning 
assemblies scheduled for Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday include: 
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Guarding the Health of School Chil- 
dren; Public Relations, Schools, and 
the War; Work and Program of the 
Legislative Commission, and Planning 
for Peace. 

An important item of business to be 
considered at the business sessions 
Tuesday and Wednesday mornings is 
the proposed amendments to the By- 
laws of the organization. In prepara- 
tion for this action the proposals will 
be presented by individuals who will 
represent the case for and against. 

To be noted also is the Pageant at 
Red Rock Amphitheater, which will 
constitute the program for the general 
session on Wednesday evening. 

Mr. John W. Thalman, Illinois di- 
rector of the N.E.A. urges all Illinois 
people planning to attend the conven- 
tion to make both housing and trans- 
portation reservations as early as pos- 
sible. 

Arrangements have been completed 
with the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Company (Burlington Route) 
to travel via that road to Denver. Ap- 
plication for information and reserva- 
tions should be made to Mr. R. A. 
Campbell, Burlington Route, 105 West 
Adams Street, Chicago. Room accom- 
modations may be secured by writing 
to Guy Fox, Chairman N.E.A. Hous- 
ing Bureau, 519 Seventeenth Street, 
Denver. 


Hatch Act Amendment 


@ THE Brown amendment to the Hatch 

Act on May 13 was reported favorably 
to the U. S. Senate by the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. The measure is 
now ready for third reading and Senate 
vote. The N.E.A. Commission for the De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
headed by Dr. Donald DuShane, urges that 
teachers address requests for favorable con- 
sideration to their Senators. Senator Scott 
Lucas of Illinois, a member of the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections, has ex- 
pressed himself as willing to support the 
measure. Illinois teachers should therefore 
communicate with Senator C. Wayland 
Brooks. 

The Hatch Act as originally passed in 
1939 prohibited political activity on the 
part of Federal employees. As amended in 
1940 employees of any state or local agency 
employed in connection with an activity 
supported in whole or in part by Federal 
funds were included. This brought some 
teachers within the provision of the Act 
and raised questions regarding the status of 
many others. (See “Amend the Hatch Act,” 
By B. I. Griffith, April Intmvots Epucation, 
pages 248 and 249.) 

The Brown amendment proposes to ex- 
clude from the provisions of the Act em- 
ployees of any educational institutions 
supported in whole or in part by any state 
or political subdivision thereof. 
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Training 


oe and with resolute determi- 
nation America faces what is perhaps 
the greatest crisis since the American 
Revolution, a crisis which presents the 
most trying challenge yet faced by our 
American industrial system, and which 
calls upon the Nation’s public school 
system to supply the trained and 
skilled hands with which industry will 
meet the challenge. 

The schools of the United States 
accepted this assignment on July 1, 
1940. Since that date they have con- 
tributed their full share to a national 
effort that began as a defense program 
and that has since developed into a 
war of survival for democracy. Since 
July, 1940 an army of over three mil- 
lion workmen has been trained for the 
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Photograph courtesy of Proviso Township High School, Maywood, Illinois 


war industries and yet, we have not 
reached the peak of employment. 
America will need a much larger and 
better army for production. The year 
ahead calls for doubling of our efforts 
to expand and strengthen this indus- 
trial army. And again the schools will 
rise to the occasion and meet the chal- 
lenge. 

It has been estimated that for every 
man in uniform as many as eighteen 
men are needed at home producing to 
keep that man victorious in the field. 
Even a hasty estimate reveals that, on 


By CARL H. KING 


State Director of Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers 
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an Industrial Army $°* y;ctory 


this basis, we are likely not to have 
enough working people in the United 
States to support the huge army which 
is anticipated. Our problem then be- 
comes one of efficiency, of striving to 
produce the munitions of war to sup- 
port our forces in the field with the 
limited man power at home. 

The vocational training program for 
the war effort has been designed to 
meet these conditions and objectives. 
Pre-employment courses are operating 
thirty or more hours per week. Added 
to this program are the pre-employ- 
ment conversion type courses operat- 
ing fifteen hours per week. These are 
intended to convert to useable skills in 
the war industries the skills of work- 
men in non-defense type jobs. In addi- 
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jon to these provisions for building 
bigger production army, the program 
so includes training for more effec- 
tive and efficient operation. To this 
d supplementary courses are operat- 
g six hours per week to improve and 
pplement the skills and knowledge 
sof those working in war industries. It 
through this supplementary phase 
of the training program that: greater 
Nefficiency is to be obtained by the 
productive man power available. 


Course Offerings Based on Need 


| In this vocational training program 
@ wide variety of courses is offered, 
@ependent upon local and national in- 
@ustrial needs. Machine tool, arc weld- 

ng, aviation mechanics, and aircraft 
‘sheet metal courses are on the all-out 
list and may be offered, if standards 
jare met, until the national needs are 

tisfied. Other courses are conducted 
"only if the need is found to exist with- 
Min the local area. 


' To maintain production on the farm, 
mthere are courses to train for greater 
ftural self-sufficiency. Many skilled 


Shop owners who normally keep the 
Marmer’s tools in good repair may be- 
/come engaged in industrial production. 
In this event the farmer wil! need to 
‘be able to maintain equipment to carry 


» on a productive farming operation on 
a large enough scale to feed the coun- 
try and in addition provide some 
measure of sustenance for some six or 
seven hundred million people.of other 
United Nations. Toward. this end 
organized instruction is given in truck 
and tractor maintenance and repair, 
general metal work, general electricity, 
and general woodworking. Plans are 
now being drafted to expand the pro- 
gram next year to include courses in 
the production of grain and livestock. 

Training to fit young people on 
NYA work projects for employment 
is another phase of the total program. 
Compulsory training courses, with the 
school as the designated training 
agency, have been established for those 
employed on youth defense projects 
to provide organized shop instruction 
related to the work. One hundred 
hours of work with NYA and sixty 
hours of shop instruction with the 
school are required for each trainee. 

In addition, the No. 5 program 
offers related instruction type courses 
for those NYA youth employed on 
non-defense type work. These related 
type courses are intended to improve 
the civic and vocational intelligence 
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Since July 1, 1940, the schools of the United States have trained an 
army of over 3,000,000 workmen for the war industries. America will 
need a much larger and better army for production. The year ahead 
calls for doubling our efforts to expand and strengthen this industrial 








of the NYA youth. As agents of one of 
the larger states, the schools of Illinois 
are playing their full role in this voca- 
tional training program for victory. 

Approximately 1,500 instructors are 
active in the Illinois program. About 
one quarter of a million workers have 
received training in this State since 
July, 1940 and the program is still 
growing. It is the aim of [Illinois 
schools to maintain the defense trades 
training program at top efficiency until 
enough people have been trained to 
produce the war goods necessary to 
defeat the enemy, wherever we find 
him. 

The schools of Illlinois are to be 
commended for assuming the domi- 
nant role that they have taken in this 
vocational training program. Almost 
daily industries from all sections of 
the State are requesting training to 
meet their employment and production 
needs. Labor likewise comes daily for 
help. If it were not for the possibility 
that valuable information would be 
conveyed to the enemy, interesting and 
astounding figures could be cited re- 
garding training and employment 
needs here in Illinois for the next year, 
in a wide variety of war industries 
ranging from shipbuilding to the 
manufacture of gun sights. Great as 
these requirements are, the schools of 
Illinois will work every hour each 
week until those needs are met. 


Post-War Readjustment 

Although we in vocational education 
are occupied with the task of training 
thousands in Illinois and millions 
throughout the country for war in- 
dustries, it is not too early to look be- 
yond the present crisis. Two quota- 
tions from the National Resources 
Planning Board’s recent “Post War 
Objectives Program” stress problems 
for us in vocational education to think 
about. 

We must plan for full employment for 
maintaining the national income at one hun- 
dred billion dollars a year at least, a point 
we shall reach by 1944, rather than to let 
it slip back to eighty or seventy or sixty 
billion dollars again. In other words, we shall 
plan to balance our national production- 
consumption budget at a high level with 
full employment, not a low level with mass 
unemployment. 
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; anyone to work . . 
‘hours a week or fifty weeks a year, or to 


We must do this without requiring work 
from youths who should be in school, the 
aged who should be relieved if they wish it, 
and women who choose to make their con- 
tribution in the home, and without asking 
. for more than forty 


sacrifice the wage standards which have been 
set. 


There is much to think about in 
these two statements. To do our part 
in achieving these objectives we in 
vocational education on the federal, 
state, and local level must be ready 
to provide a post-war readjustment 
program. This will call for an expan- 
sion of our present facilities, to provide 
vocational education to communities 
that now do not have such facilities 
and cannot afford them. We must be 
ready to train: first, men returning to 
civil life from the military service; and 
second, men returning to non-defense 
peace-time industries, who have by 
necessity, choice, or inducement of 
higher wages been employed in de- 
fense industries. 


Regional Vocational Schools 

During the time from July, 1940 to 
the present, in which we have been 
engaged in providing intensive training 
for employment in defense and war 
industries, the value of short and in- 
tensive training programs in our 
schools has been demonstrated. Ex- 
perience has shown that there is no 
better way to meet employment needs 
in a crisis, as well as the needs of those 
who are temporarily unemployed. 

At present we are rapidly crystalliz- 
ing our philosophy with respect to the 
desirability of larger units of adminis- 
tration for public vocational schools 
of less than college grade. The state of 
Indiana is considering the establish- 
ment of a regional school in the 
Bedford limestone region, a school in- 
tended to serve a number of counties 
and to be operated by the State Board 
for Vocational Education. From Puerto 
Rico comes word that inquiries are 
being made with respect to establishing 
three or four regional vocational high 
schools in that little island. Louisiana 
has just recently established eight 
State trade schools located in various 
parts of their state. Kentucky has es- 
tablished two State trade schools and 
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_ many other states are making similar 

plans. Area trade schools are not new 
to some of the eastern states. It is now 
time in Illinois that we plan and make 
provisions for some type of area trade 
school to meet post-war needs and 
objectives. 

One outgrowth of the defense train- 
ing program is a change in attitude on 
the part of the public toward the oper- 
ation and utilization of school facilities 
on a double or triple shift as an alter- 
native to letting an expensive building 
and equipment lie idle for two-thirds 
or three-fourths of the twenty-four 
hour day. The public is coming to ac- 
cept as entirely reasonable the using 
of our public school facilities in this 
manner. We may expect in the future 
to see our schools operated both during 
the day and during the night to ac- 
commodate persons who are in need of 
specific training to make possible their 
vocational readjustment. 

At the close of World War I the 
schools were not in a position to pro- 
vide a type of readjustment training 
for those returning from military serv- 
ice nor for those who had left peace- 
time occupations to work in factories 
engaged in war production. There was 
a scarcity of vocational schools in most 
sections of the country. There was 
little appreciation of the need for such 
schools on the part of school adminis- 
trators, since most of the young people 
in secondary schools were being given 
the type of training designed to pre- 
pare them for college work. In addi- 
tion, the evening schools, which have 
now been developed to provide sup- 
plemental instruction and training for 
men and women in industry, were not 
then in operation in most cities. 


The Outlook 

In the intervening twenty-three 
years most of these handicaps have 
disappeared. Today school people have 
come to appreciate the need for a 
balanced educational program, a pro- 
gram which takes into account the 
need for college training for those who 
seek to enter the professions, together 
with technical and vocational training 
for those who desire to go to work, or 
find it necessary to do so. Such a pro- 
gram will enable a youth to enter into 
wage earning with training that will 
help him to advance more rapidly than 
might otherwise be possible. In addi- 
tion, evening schools are an accepted 
service for his continued advancement 
and for furthering the education and 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Invisible Guns 


By ELIZABETH K. LAWSON 


Dean of Women 
E.1.S.T.C., Charleston 


ly arming of today’s children and 
adolescents is the duty and should be 
the purpose of the men and women 
whose working hours are filled with 
the multitudinous activities classified 
as teaching. Arming? Yes, but not 
with hand grenades, long-range rifles, 
or machine guns. Our pupils must be 
armed with weapons to combat insidi- 
ous fears, feelings of futility, the disil- 
lusionment of unemployment, the 
timidity and indecision born of blind 
obedience and lock-step discipline. 
These invisible guns with which youth 
will engage in defensive and offensive 
warfare are not merely factual infor- 
mation, they are attitudes, feeling- 
tones, factors of emotional stability, 
and understandings acquired through 
realistic self-evaluation. 

Teachers face these facts realistic- 
ally but, in many cases, they cannot 
work out ways and means of achieving 
the desired results. To be specific, 
here in Illinois our problems center 
around these definite points: 

1. The development of emotional stability 
in our rural and urban youth despite emo- 
tional instabilities and insecurities arising in 
their homes because of the exigencies of war 

2. Participation by youth in school and 
community planning which will motivate the 
understanding of democratic principles, and 
responsibilities and opportunities of adult 
citizenship 

3. Realistic self-evaluation of abilities, in- 
terests, and educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities 

4. Enjoyment of healthful and inexpensive 
recreational activities 

Implied in the solution of these 
problems is a preliminary adjustment 
in teacher training and school adminis- 
tration which would involve: 

1. Adequate salaries for teachers so that 
their personal serenity will not be jeopardized 
by fears of economic insecurity and so that 
they can afford to continue in-service train- 
In 

. Avoidance of excessive hour- and pupil- 
loads for teachers. One criterion should be 
the load a teacher can carry with efficiency 
and enthusiasm rather than the load she can 
carry and still stagger along 

3. The inclusion in all teacher-training pro- 
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to Arm Our Youth 


grams of adequate training in the philosophy 
and techniques of guidance 

4. The selection of teachers on the basis of 
personality adjustment and adaptability as 
well as upon the basis of academic grades se- 
cured in college 

5. The administration of the school along 
democratic lines, providing for frank discus- 
sions between administrators and teachers and 
insuring adequate opportunities for confer- 
ence between teachers and pupils 

6. The addition of a guidance consultant to 
the teaching staff. This consultant may be a 
long-time member of the faculty who has 
secured the necessary special training, or a 
newcomer who devotes all or half time to 
counselling, depending upon the need of the 
school. 

Mention of these needed adjust- 
ments is not an evidence of an un- 
awareness of the financial straits in 
which Illinois schools will soon find 
themselves. On the contrary, it seems 
particularly pertinent to put them in 
print at a time when curtailment of ex- 
penses is under consideration. We can 
afford to arm our youth against the at- 
tack of post-war unemployment, and 
against the invasion of fear and frus- 
tration as well as we can afford to 
spend large sums of money to finance 
their physical education. We recognize 
the importance of physical endurance 
and health, but democracy calls for 
thinking minds and balanced emotions 
as well as strong bodies. 


Other Youth-Serving Agencies 

Faced by the necessity of arranging 
for certain economies teachers and ad- 
ministrators are turning their attention 
toward agencies outside the school 
which may be of help in the program 
of mobilizing school-age boys and girls. 
Among the groups in Illinois which can 
be of great help to the schools are: 
(1) the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; (2) the Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; (3) Ki- 
wanis; (4) Lions; (5) the Federated 
Women’s Clubs; (6) the Parent- 
Teacher Association; (7) Rotary. The 
National Recreation Association and 
the National Guidance Association 
have offices in the State. 

Problems of youth guidance are the 
object of study by three committees 
at the present time: (1) the Commit- 
tee of Eighteen, composed of school 

(Continued on page 276) 
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Responsibilities 
of the Secondary 
School in Wartime 


By A. W. TROELSTRUP 


New Trier Township High School 
Winnetka, Illinois 


f responsibilities and opportuni- 
ties of the classroom are increasing 
daily. The strengthening of morale, 
the study of the background and de- 
velopment of the war, the strengthen- 
ing of popular ties with our American 
neighbors and with our Allies, the deep- 
ening of our understanding of and of 
our faith in democracy, thought on the 
kind of world we hope to establish 
when the hoped-for peace makes recon- 
siruction possible—all these are major 
responsibilities of the schools. 

New Trier,* like other schools, is 
placing considerable emphasis on these 
things in several of the social studies 
classes. History is now viewed more 
in the “world setting.” The seams of 
our national history have been opened 
to include problems and relationships, 
other than controversies, with the 
Latin-American nations, Canada, 
Japan, China, India, Australia, and 
Europe. Of course, some of the tradi- 
tional content has had to go out the 
window! 

The content of our “Modern Prob- 
lems” courses has changed very little. 
Topics such as taxation and inflation, 
international trade, standards of living, 
democracy and dictatorship, consumer 
problems, public opinion and propa- 
ganda, and morale are stressed. Geog- 
raphy has taken a new lease on life. 
Modern European history likewise has 
developed student interest in analyzing 
the causes for World Wars I and II, 
peace efforts and failures. 

However, the social studies courses 
do not carry the whole burden of in- 
struction. Certain classes in English, 
art, home economics, music, science, 
physical education, and language are 
also making contributions to the de- 
velopment of essential attitudes and 
understandings. 


“New Trier Township High School, Winnetka 
nois, serves the people living in several North 
suburbs including Wilmette, Kenil 
Glencoe, and surrounding estates in the township. 
There are about 2600 pupils and approximately 144 


faculty m 


Ili- 
hore 
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An inventory of what is actually 
going on in all the classrooms, clubs, 
gymnasium, and in the community has 
revealed an astonishing amount of good 
work. A part of this is due, no doubt, 
to a stimulating evening meeting of the 
faculty, planned by the curriculum re- 
vision committee. A frank discussion 
of the aims and practices during war 
time was the “program.” Representa- 
tives of the board of education, the 
parents, the American Legion, and stu- 
dents made valuable contributions. One 
of the immediate results was the deci- 
sion of the social studies faculty to re- 
study the department’s curriculum. 


Student Organizations Active 


Without for a moment minimizing 
the importance of the contributions of 
all the formal classroom study of the 
war and peace, we must credit the stu- 
dents with having done a great deal 
through their own organizations. In a 
report Bob Drucker, our student coun- 
cil president, wrote: 


With the entrance of the United States into 
the war, the student leaders at New Trier 
High School immediately began to try to see 
how the students could best help the school 
fit into the country’s war program. The coun- 
cil formed a defense committee to act as a 
clearing house for all student war work. The 
chairman of this committee meets once a 
week with the chairman of the faculty defense 
committee, in order to co-ordinate student 
and faculty work. 

The sale of Defense Stamps and Bonds was 
a definite step, but we felt at a loss as to 
what else of value could be done. The collec- 
tion of waste paper and metals had been un- 
dertaken, but there was no pre-arranged plan 
into which these projects could be fitted. Real- 
izing the need for an organization plan on 
which any future actions might be based, we 
decided to write a “war philosophy.” 

A discussion of what should be included in 
this philosophy was introduced in the coun- 
cil meetings so that what evolved would be 
the expression of a large group of students 
rather than the thoughts of a few. Our ob- 
jective, in a broad sense, came to this: “To 
create in the mind of every New Trier stu- 
dent an understanding of the war situation 
as it affects country, school, and individual, 
and thus to build and maintain strong morale 
and good citizenship in the student body.” We 
realized that our “objective” sounded nice 
but was too broad and general to be of prac- 
tical use; so we then set about to list other 
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objectives that would act as stepping stones, 
meantime investigating ways and means of 
getting as many students as possible interested 
and working in the war effort. 

The statement of this objective was 
the result of thinking done by the stu- 
dents. No faculty member dictated 
how it was to be written. The process 
of arriving at this statement of “objec- 
tive” was a slow and gradual one, tak- 
ing shape over a period of weeks, dur- 
ing which time discussions on the topic 
were held in the student council meet- 
ings. The final writing was delegated 
to the executive board of the student 
council. This board met every Satur- 
day morning for a month to discuss 
this topic. 

While the “objective” itself seems 
rather broad and general in its scope, 
other objectives or aims are classified 
under it. These help to explain its 
meaning more fully. The students 
listed also several methods (and ap- 
proaches) suggesting how the ends 
might be attained. The approaches to 
the first objective as outlined by the 
students included (1) the use of mate- 
rial with a historical background to in- 
still the idea of our manner of living 
in the students; (2) exploring the 
causes for wars in general; (3) some 
study of keeping the world at peace; 
(4) defining the difference between the 
democratic theory of government and 
the totalitarian concept; (5) specific 
ways in which each student can fit into 
the war program. 

These were presented as merely a 
few of many approaches that might be 
taken to reach the major objective. It 
was readily admitted that the defined 
objectives could best be achieved 
through various classes under teacher 
supervision, but it was recognized that 
encouragement from students would 
help attain this end. 

The council added a few more objec- 
tives to the above list. Foremost among 
these was the suggestion to “emphasize 
the importance of good health and per- 
sonal physical fitness, and to promote 
activities relative to these aims.” For 
example, (1) an explanation of correct 
nutrition, (2) and the promotion of 
outdoor activities might be approaches 
that could be employed here. Also (3) 
the importance of sanitation and (4) 
better and varied types of physical ed- 
ucation were suggested. 

A second major aim as stated by the 
students was to “investigate ways and 
means of getting as many students as 
possible interested and working in war 
work.” The manner in which such an 
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investigation would be carried on would 
depend largely upon the school in 
which it was being undertaken. The 
students felt that “to explore the field 
of social and recreational activities 
which would provide less expensive 
forms of recreation than we now en- 
joy” was also of importance. Conse- 
quently this topic was included in our 
list of “objectives” with the hope that 
by stressing dramatics, music, and 
hobby clubs along with trying to create 
a sense of values for social activities, 
we might be able to attain this major 
objective. 

Last among our list of aims, but cer- 
tainly not the least important, was the 
statement that it is our job “to promote 
the conservation of all material.” This 
was interpreted to include the collec- 
tion and saving of scrap material, and 
respect for personal and public prop- 
erty. A recommendation was made by 
the students who studied these objec- 
tives that we should also do all we can 
“to investigate the potentialities of or- 
ganizations, already formed, with rela- 
tion to our defense program.” 


An All-School Defense Board 

To work toward attaining these ends 
an organization was formed at New 
Trier. The defense committee of our 
student council works hand in hand 
with the faculty steering committee. 
These two combine to form the school’s 
Defense Board and this all-school 
group is then charged with the responsi- 
bility of seeing to it that we are doing 
our part in aiding the war effort, both 
in material output and in teaching the 
issues and aims of the war as listed in 
our objectives. 

The sale of Defense Stamps has 
aroused an interest in the relation be- 
tween the war and the stamp sales. 
This interest has grown and the stu- 
dents have begun to think intelligently 
and independently of other phases of 
the war, so that they have become 
assets in other types of war work un- 
dertaken by the school. This transfor- 
mation from a passive ‘to an active stu- 
dent is one of the real benefits derived 
from allowing students to shoulder re- 
sponsibility. ; 

When the Navy Bureau of Aero- 
nautics asked the high schools to make 
model airplanes for training purposes, 
a few New Trier students were given 
the task of organizing groups to make 
models. The instruction is by a mem- 
ber of the industrial arts department. 
He is in charge of the group, but the 

(Continued on page 277) 
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Cook County Explores 


Suburban School District 
Reorganization 


By HERBERT B. MULFORD, Wilmette, Illinois 


Wass nearly 85 percent of the coun- 
ties of Illinois, through their assembled 
school-board members, either by de- 
fault or refusal, did not participate 
in the effort to study the grave prob- 
lems of reorganization of the nearly 
12,000 school districts of the State, 
they placed upon the 15 percent which 
undertook their share of the job some 
very serious responsibilities. 

Not least of these was the obliga- 
tion which fell-upon the Cook County 
School Survey Committee to under- 
stand not only the long-term broad 
implications of public-school educa- 
tion as a state obligation, but those 
numerous peculiar local problems 
which single out Cook County sub- 
urban areas as a good cross section of 
most of the situations encountered else- 
where in the State. Indeed, the com- 
plexities of the studies necessary for 
the county prompted the professional 
advisory committee serving the IIli- 
nois Education Commission several 
years ago specifically to exempt Cook 
County from their broad general sug- 
gestions reasonably applicable to the 
whole remaining state.’ 


Complexities of Organization 
These peculiarities include just short 
of 200 independent school districts, of 
which more than a fourth have only 
one-teacher schools. They operate 
under both boards of directors and 
boards of education and they disclose 
both the “unit” and the “dual” types 
of administration and taxation. They 
run the entire gamut of no pupils and 
no tax levy up to thousands of chil- 
dren and annual budgets upwards of 
$1,000,000. The township system of 
tax assessment and tax collection is in 
vogue. Out of twenty-eight townships 
there are ten, each of which exceeds 
in population and school-district fi- 
nancial turnover* any one among near- 
ly half the counties of the State. 
There are numerous individual school 
districts which in these same respects 


Report of the Advisory Staff to the Illinois Edu- 
cational Commission (1985) ~ 4. 11. ” 

‘Interpret: Sum of educational and building fund 
receipts and expenditures. 
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need greater organizations than many 
counties of the State. There is no 
school in the county which is not duly 
accredited and recognized by the Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction. Yet 
there are thirteen townships in the 
non-high-school district which send 
their children to operating high schools 
in other townships or to the Chicago 
schools. This non-high-school district 
has long had a serious problem of 
floating and funding debts, and now 
is confronted with the constant threat 
of gradual disintegration as individual 
townships may undertake the task of 
breaking off from this district and 
forming their own township or consoli- 
dated high-school districts and organ- 
izations. 


Financial Disparities 

Financially the county includes some 
of the wealthiest districts of the State, 
but also there are areas cursed by over- 
expansion of real estate projects with 
resultant tax collections as low as 52 
percent for an entire township. More- 
over, the suburban area is tied with the 
huge city of Chicago into one cumber- 
some county fiscal machine, a situation 
which results in a normal lapse of ten 
weeks or more between the receipt of 
taxes by the county collector and their 
disbursement to the school treasurers. 
As a consequence of this delay many of 
the school districts need to borrow 
money at interest for current expenses, 
which waste of time, money and ef- 
fort would be obviated if there were 
punctual county distribution. In sharp 
contrast with this bogging down due 
to huge size of county machinery, 
township collectors in numerous in- 
stances turn over tax collections within 
hours of receipt, if districts are in need 
to meet payrolls of teachers and bills 
of tradesmen. 

Educationally, there are numerous 
districts which have been singled out 
for national recognition as being out- 
standing examples of excellence and 
progressiveness in the face of the past 
decade of financial troubles. However 

(Continued on page 279) 
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Dr. Reymert with a group of children listening to the Jack Armstrong Program. He frequently interviews the 


children as to their individual reactions 


cael 
gon 40% Children's Radio Programs 


A. radio program addressed to a 
child audience has besides its enter- 
tainment function a second and, from 
the viewpoint of parents, an even more 
important function, that of education. 

Realizing that children are very 
much influenced emotionally by the 
adventure programs to which they lis- 
ten, General Mills, sponsors of “Jack 
Armstrong,” and Knox Reeves Adver- 
tising Company, the agency which 
handles the Jack Armstrong program, 
called upon me as a child psychologist, 
some years ago, to edit the scripts 
with a view to deleting or changing 
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elements that would be possibly harm- 
ful to the children’s emotional life, 
and also to offer suggestions that 
would make the program educational 
as well as purely entertaining. 

With these objectives in mind, I 
formulated the following standards, 
most of which, I hope, are applicable 
to children’s programs in general and 
some of which are specific to, and a 


By MARTIN L. REYMERT, Ph.D. 


Director, Mooseheart Laboratory for 
Child Research, Mooseheart 
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result of my experience with, the Jack 
Armstrong program: 

1. Besides being highly interesting 
to the child (a sine qua non of any 
effective program) the program should 
be accurate in presentation and feasi- 
ble in its plot. 

Thus, though the Jack Armstrong 
plot itself is fictional, the elements 
from which it is woven are true to life 
and the information given in it is cor- 
rect. In the series of the program 
which dealt with the discovery of 
uranium 235 and the attempts of Jack 
Armstrong to keep the discovery from 
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being stolen by villains and perverted 
to anti-social uses, the editorial and 
scientific columns of the New York 
Times were used to supply the factual 
basis for information pertaining to 
U-235. Great care was taken to sim- 
plify the idea and make it easy to 
grasp, but no liberties were taken with 
the known facts about U-235. 


Superstition and the Supernatural 


Further, no superman exploits or 
superhuman phenomena figure in the 
plot. Though Jack, the hero, and the 
other members of ‘the party are at all 
times resourceful and ingenious, at no 
time are their feats humanly impos- 
sible or too wildly fantastic. There is 
no flying through the air or battering 
down iron walls with bare fists. 

Superstitious beliefs and the super- 
natural or occult are never portrayed 
as having any factual basis or reality. 
Thus in one of the early Jack Arm- 
strong scripts, in which the action 
was among the lamas of Tibet, the 
original script had Uncle Jim, a grad- 
uate of West Point and an American 
business man, gazing into one of the 
lama’s crystal balls, and in it appar- 
ently seeing the activities of Jack and 
Billy at some distance from the cave 
in which he was imprisoned. The pres- 
entation was revised, since as  orig- 
inally written it would lead the child 
audience to believe that because the 
phenomenon was being observed by 
Uncle Jim, a practical American adult, 
there must be some basis of fact for 
crystal gazing. 

Superstitious beliefs are shown as 
the result of ignorance or incomplete 
understanding of certain natural phe- 
nomena. Thus, in one adventure where 
Jack and his party have to deal with 
a savage chief who is co-operating 
with the villains, they scare the chief 
with a “talking horse.” Actually, Jack 
has strapped to the horse’s saddle a 
portable radio receiver and by talking 
through another portable transmitter 
out of the sight of the savages, he 
makes the horse apparently talk and 
give to the chief commands which 
further the plans of Jack and his party. 
This is another example of the party’s 
resourcefulness and ingenuity within 
the bounds of the possible and the 
natural. 


2. The program should meet ac- 
ceptable standards of craftsmanship in 
presentation. 


Language is an important considera- 
tion in this respect. The speeches of 
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all characters are checked for poor 
grammar and syntax or unnecessary 
slang. This is not to say that all 
the speech is like that out of a rule 
book of English grammar. Where 
slang aids in the delineation of a par- 
ticular character, as it has in many 
cases in the Jack Armstrong script, 
or where incomplete sentences for in- 
stance contribute to the portrayal of 
a tense situation, certainly no hard 
and fast adherence to rules is main- 
tained. Allowance is made for the fact 
that conversational speech is more in- 
formal than written speech. But such 
devices as using the word “say” to 
preface remarks of the characters or 
other such “fillers” or meaningless 
“hesitating” words are checked since 
they are easily overdone and contrib- 
ute little to the script and quite a bit 
to bad speech habits. Profanity, of 
course, is strictly taboo; this is one of 
the unexceptionable requirements of a 
children’s program. When strong ex- 
pressions are necessary to the portray- 
al, the author always uses an exclam- 
atory expression which expresses the 
sentiment necessary but which is not 
profane. 


; «Another consideration is the “ap- 


‘propria ” of the characters’ 
speech. For instance, in the actual 
broadcasting, Uncle Jim’s speech 
should be that of a West Point grad- 
uate and American businessman rather 
than a backwoods philosopher. The 
speech of the child characters should 
be appropriate to their age and sex. 
The villains’ voices should subtly aid 
in delineating their character; how- 
ever, this should not be overdone. 
Since this is a children’s program, the 
standards for what is “overplaying” 
and what is merely good presentation 
are different from what they are for 
adults. In the procedures followed for 
attaining these standards (given be- 
low) it will be noted that children’s 
reactions are used as the final check 
on such features as these. 


Vividness and Clarity 


A third consideration is the vivid- 
ness and clarity in presenting the ac- 
tion of the script. In the short radio 
scripts of “Jack Armstrong” where the 
announcer comes in only at the be- 
ginning to establish the setting and 
to recall the situation at the end of the 
previous day’s episode, the conversa- 
tion of the characters themselves must 
indicate the action—what is happen- 
ing. In the Jack Armstrong scripts, 
this feature is rather well handled. 
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Though the action is varied, fast mov- 
ing and strenuous, the audience is at 
all times aware of what is happening. 


3. The excitement of the plot should 
be wholesome. 


In children’s programs, there is great 
possibility of harmful effects on young 
listeners through over-excitement or 
horror elements that induce nightmares 
or otherwise instill irrational fears in 
the child. It is especially in this field 
that the services of a child psychologist 
are valuable. Parental criticism of a 
program in this respect will soon cut 
down its child audience and can hardly 
be conducive to establishing consumer 
good-will toward the sponsor and his 
product. The Jack Armstrong program 
is scrupulously watched and in some 
instances has been changed to elimi- 
nate any elements of horror. Any day’s 
episode should not end on a pitch of 
excitement so high as to make rest and 
sleep difficult for the child. While it is 
necessary to maintain continued day- 
to-day interest, nevertheless each day’s 
episode should have its little let-up in 
exitement before the end is reached so 
the child will be anxious to hear the 
next episode but will not be sleepless 
or have nightmares over it. The script 
for one episode, for instance, ended 
when an unknown hand was pressed 
against a frosted window pane. This 
was judged, and rightly so I believe, as 
the “scary” or “horror” type of excite- 
ment that is unwholesome for an audi- 
ence of young children. That particular 
part of the episode was changed before 
its radio presentation. 

At all times the excitement is based 
upon dangerous activities and precari- 
ous situations and never upon unknown 
dangers which by their very indefinite- 
ness induce the child to imagine what 
their terrifying nature might be. It is 
this kind of imagining that may be 
harmful to children. 

Furthermore, exciting scenes or ac- 
tivities which might tend to induce a 
feeling of insecurity in the child are 
avoided. In the Jack Armstrong script 
there are no tortures, brutal murders, 
shootings or kidnappings. Programs 
which depend on such events for their 
interest are the bane and chief com- 
plaint of parents. 


4. The program should foster con- 
structive social attitudes and should 
promote a respect for fine personal 
qualities. 

In this connection it is well to re- 

(Continued on page 285) 
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Walter 


Ne Walter P. Morgan will retire as 
president of the Western Illinois State 
Teachers College at Macomb at the 
close of the present school year, 
after having served the institution 
as its president for thirty years. Dur- 
ing that time he has seen “Western” 
grow from a normal school of only re- 
gional significance to a teachers college 
known throughout the Nation for the 
excellence of its curriculum and the 
high calibre of its faculty. 


Dr. Morgan came to Western in 
January, 1912, as director of training, 
during the administration of President 
John E. McGilvrey. When in June of 
that year Mr. McGilvrey went to head 
the Kent (Ohio) State Normal School, 
Dr. Morgan was advanced to the 
presidency of Western. When Presi- 
dent McGilvrey went to Kent he took 
several members of Western’s faculty 
with him. According to the late Pro- 
fessor Samuel B. Hursh, author of a 
history of Western: 

All of these men and women were strong 
in their positions and their withdrawal from 
the faculty at Macomb left the president with 
a big problem, especially so, as it came very 
early in his administration. The vacancies 
were filled with capable instructors, and addi- 


Above: The campus as it ap- 
peared in the early 1900's. 
Right: An air view of the campus 


left foreground is the new Training 
School Building completed in 1938. 
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tional faculty members were added year by 
year as the demands for particular courses of 
study became evident. The extension depart- 
ment at Western grew rapidly at this time. 

“The growth of the curriculum from 
the beginning of President Morgan’s 
administration,” wrote the late Pro- 
fessor Hursh, “has been a gradual ex- 
pansion and adjustment to the growing 
needs of the school (planned) to offer 
the best possible opportunities for 
high-school graduates to prepare to 
teach in their chosen fields in the pub- 
lic schools and for active teachers to 
continue their professional training 
without the loss of time and salary 
during the teaching year.” 

Starting with a two-year course in 
1902, the program of the institution 
was continued on this basis until 1917, 
when four-year curriculums leading to 
the bachelor of education degree were 
offered. Throughout these years serv- 
ice to the public was the watchword 
and lode-star of the school, and those 
changes were made which were thought 
to be of value to the public schools of 
the State. By action of the Legisla- 
ture the name of the college was 
changed to Western [Illinois State 
Teachers College, on June 3, 1921. 
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PRESIDENT WALTER P. MORGAN 


With the growth of the curriculum 
and the student body came the neces- 
sity to expand the physical plant. The 
original Administration Building, 
opened for use in 1902, has since been 
supplemented with a girls’ dormitory 
building, Monroe Hall, completed in 
1913; the Arts Building, dedicated 
June 12, 1919, as a memorial to West- 
ern alumni who had served as soldiers 
and sailors in the first World War, and 
Morgan Gymnasium, dedicated May 
21, 1928. 

The Training School, newest build- 
ing at Western, was erected on the west 
side of the campus during the school 
year 1937-38. The building, one of 
the most complete of its kind in the 
country, houses the kindergarten, 
lower grades, upper grades, and the 
Western Academy, the laboratory high 
school of the college. Erected with a 
grant of $400,000 from the General 
Assembly and a Federal grant of 
$326,250, the building has attracted 
favorable comment from architects, 
teachers, administrators, and laymen. 

A plot of ground within three blocks 
of the campus was purchased this 
spring by the student activity board of 
the college and deeded to the state of 
Illinois, to be used as a recreation 
ground. A nine-hole golf course and 
other recreational facilities will be de- 
veloped there. 

In June, 1937, in commemoration of 





Dr. Morgan’s twenty-five years as 
president, members of Western’s fac- 
ulty, student body, alumni, and the 
general public joined in a tribute to the 
high quality of leadership he had pro- 
vided the institution. No less fervent 
was the tribute paid to Mrs. Morgan, 
who has been interested most deeply 
in Western’s welfare from the day her 
husband became a member of the col- 
lege faculty. 

Dr. Morgan has brought to the re- 
sponsibilities of administration a code 
of morals which bespeak high Chris- 
tian principles, a sense of professional 
concern for education which has its 
roots in the teachings of Horace Mann, 
Cyrus Peirce, and Henry Barnard, and 
a particular aptitude for administra- 
tive procedure which demands that be- 
fore a decision be made concerning a 
given problem all possible facts be se- 
cured and the decision be given in the 
light of evidence at hand. 

Through his attendance and partici- 
pation in national meetings of teacher- 
training groups, President Morgan has 
exerted potent influence upon the na- 
tion-wide movement for higher stand- 
ards in classroom procedure, in the 
training of teachers, and the equip- 
ment of the public schools. 

He has also taken an active part in 
the affairs of the state and national ed- 
ucation associations. In 1921-’22 Dr. 
Morgan served as president of the nor- 
mal school section of the National 
Education Association; and the same 
year headed the Schoolmasters Club of 
Illinois. In 1927 he served the Illinois 
Education Association as its president. 
He has taken an active part also in 
Phi Delta Kappa and is a member of 
the Association of Science and Mathe- 
matics Teachers. 

President Morgan did his under- 
graduate work at the Indiana State 
Normal School, from which he received 
a diploma in 1895, and Indiana Uni- 
versity from which he was graduated 
in 1900 with a bachelor of arts degree. 
He completed work for the degree of 
master of philosophy at the University 
of Chicago in 1909 and continued in 
graduate work there until 1912, when 
he wént to Western Illinois State 
“ Teachers College as director of train- 
ing. In 1926 Miami University con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree 
of doctor of education. 

Dr. Morgan has left an indelible 
stamp on the public schools of Illinois 


through the high character of his ad-° 


ministration of one of its teachers col- 
leges during thirty momentous years. 
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The Relationship of Schools 
to Delinquency - 


>>> 


@ THE following recommendations relating 

to the school’s responsibility in connection 
with the problems of delinquency were pre- 
pared by a subcommittee* on “The Relation- 
ship of Schools and Delinquency in Time of 
War,” which as a part of the public school 
committee reported to the Conference on the 
Responsibilities of the Schools in War Time. 

Prefacing its recommendations, the com- 
mittee called attention to the war-time in- 
crease in the incidence of delinquency in 
England and Canada (50 percent and 45 per- 
cent respectively) and to certain trends in 
the United States which suggest that the ex- 
perience of the United States is likely to 
parallel that of England and Canada. These 
include reports of a higher delinquency rate 
in the larger cities as early as September, 
1941, a tendency to curtail school terms in 
some areas, and violation of school attend- 
ance laws due to the increasing employment 
of adolescents. Such evidence suggests that 
“The schools themselves must accept certain 
responsibilities in connection with the prob- 
lems of delinquency to a greater degree than 
they have been able to or willing to do in 
eee... ><: 

xx«k 


@ IN the field of immediate action a 

number of specific things are recom- 
mended to those who are in charge of 
public education: 


1. Retain full school terms. 

The school year should not be short- 
ened for any entire school population. 
In some individual cases it may be to 
the advantage both of the pupil and of 
the social group that certain pupils be 
excused from school attendance for 
short periods. It should be made per- 
fectly clear, however, to all concerned 
that the individual pupil’s first re- 
sponsibility is to do the allotted school 
work, even though it is done in a 
shorter time, or by staggering the 
school term. The emergency is a rea- 
son for intensified effort, not an excuse 
for dodging educational responsibility, 
either on the part of the pupil or the 
school. 


2. Lengthen the school day and 
school term and school year in 
danger spots and for certain types 
of pupils. 

In those areas which by their eco- 
nomic and social nature are sub-nor- 


*Charles E. Howell, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb; Samuel R. Ryerson, superin- 
tendent, Division for Delinquency Prevention, Illinois 
Department of Public Welfare, Springfield; Edward 
H. Stullken, principal, Montefiore Special School, 
Chicago. 
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in time of war 


mal the emergency intensifies the prob- 
lems which youth has to face. The 
general moral let-down is reflected 
more quickly there than in other areas. 
In so-called “defense areas” where 
there have been an abnormal influx 
and crowding of populations, and 
where a normal institutional pattern 
has not had either time or opportu- 
nity to develop, the individual, and 
more particularly the individual child, 
is left to depend too much on himself 
and rely too little on normal institu- 
tional controls. With certain types of 
pupils this situation is intensified. The 
dull-normal individual, from whose 
ranks come the bulk of the delin- 
quencies, is particularly responsive to 
the removal of restraints. The pupils 
of junior high-school age—emotionally 
responsive to the appeals of the emer- 
gency, but not yet rationally responsi- 
ble for their behavior, and not able to 
contribute effectively through full-time 
effort to the national mobilization— 
form another critical group. In such 
areas and for such pupils it becomes 
the responsibility of the school to pro- 
vide a longer day, term, and year, in 
order more fully to monopolize ener- 
gies and interests which will otherwise 
tend to be expended in undesirable be- 
havior. 


3. Extend the influence of the school 
into the community. 

The school-community relationship 
must be strengthened in a period of 
crisis. The school in isolation can 
solve but few problems and perhaps 
least of all can it solve alone the prob- 
lem of delinquency. In this connection 
it is specifically recommended that: 


A. Teachers should make more out- 
of-school contacts with pupils. 

The better teachers have long done 
those things which in this period all 
teachers should be required to do. It 
becomes advisable for some teachers 
in each school to have some knowledge 
of home conditions through visitation. 
It becomes desirable that the dull-nor- 
mal children particularly be watched 
carefully, that personal conferences be 
held with them in an effort better to 
understand their problems. Particu- 
larly, the girl of adolescent age must 

(Continued on page 283) 
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NUTRITION EDUCATION in the Schools 


By CLARA SPARKS, State Supervisor of Home Economics Education 


|e entire United States has be- 
come “nutrition conscious” since May 
26, 27, 28, 1941, when the National 
Nutrition Conference for Defense was 
held in Washington, D. C. Nine hun- 
dred delegates from all parts of the 
country, representing physicians, public 
health professionals, chemists, home 
economists, research workers, as well 
as representatives from agriculture, la- 
bor, industry, consumer groups and 
governmental agencies assembled to 
participate in this conference. 
Speakers included Dr. Russell M. 
Wilder of the Mayo Foundation; 
Henry C. Sherman, professor of nutri- 
tion, Columbia University; John R. 
Murlin, professor of physiology, Uni- 


Upper Left.—Homemakers Club members find time 
to discuss the hosiery problem as well as foods. 


See page 270. 


Lower Left.—Plans for Noble community evening 
school are worked out by the planning committee 
of homemakers, farmers, and teachers. 
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versity of Rochester; Paul V. McNutt, 
Co-ordinator of Health, Welfare and 
Related Defense Activities; Claude R. 
Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture; 
Lewis B. Hershey, National Selective 
Service director; Dr Thomas Parran, 
Surgeon-General of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, and others. Some of 
the facts presented at this conference 
were: 

1. Approximately 9,000,000 school children 
are not getting a diet adequate for health and 
well-being. Malnutrition is our greatest pro- 
ducer of ill health. We are wasting money 
trying to educate children with half-starved 
bodies. They cannot absorb teaching. They 
hold back classes, require extra time of teach- 
ers, and repeat grades. This is expensive 
stupidity, but its immediate cost to our edu- 
cational system is as nothing compared to the 
ultimate cost to the Nation. . . . Experiments 


Upper 
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with such unfortunates among school chil- 
dren, by supplying nutritional deficiencies, 
have resulted in better attendance, more en- 
ergy, less fidgetiness, less timidity, less list- 
lessness, better attention, and better memory, 
to say nothing of better motor control and 
zest for play. 
x * * 


2. Perhaps one-third of the rejections from 
military service of young men were due either 
directly or indirectly to nutritional deficien- 
cies. 

x * & 

3. Forty-five million of us are living below 
the safety line, because: (1) some of us do 
not earn enough, (2) some of us do not know 
the food we need to eat, (3) some of us with 
land do not grow the food for our families 
and (4) some of us do not care enough. What 
does it mean to be below the safety line? It 
means bodies that tire easily, bodies too weak 
to think, and bodies too weak to resist dis- 
ease. 


Right.—Noble Community High School 
Homemaking Club sponsors playtime school. 


Lower Right.—Homemakers compare contents of 
home canned food with the commercial product. 
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From these facts everyone was made 
to realize that the nutritional state of 
the Nation was far from satisfactory, 
and a program of “better nutrition” 
was undertaken as essential to the na- 
tional welfare. 


Immediately following this confer- 
ence state nutrition committees were 
established in the various states. In 
Illinois the State Nutrition Committee 
is-assisting each county to organize a 
county nutrition committee, which will 
carry on two types of program: a 
nutrition education program, which 
will bring into every home in the coun- 
ty information concerning the kinds of 
foods necessary for buoyant health, 
and a program designed to enable low 
income families to secure adequate 
food. Representatives from all organ- 
izations interested in “better nutri- 
tion” such as Farm and Home Bureau, 
teachers clubs, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, Civilian Defense, Boy and 
Girl Scouts, public health, medical 
societies, Woman’s Clubs, P.T.A., Red 
Cross, grocers associations, and others 
are meeting together in committees to 
assist with their own local nutrition 
problems. 


Realizing their responsibility in 


facing these startling facts concerning 
under-nourished children—administra- 
tors, homemaking teachers, physical 


education teachers, deans and in fact 
all members of faculties not only have 
co-operated with their local county 
nutrition committees, but also have 
emphasized nutrition in many other 
ways. Evidences of this are: 

1. The great increase in number of school 
lunches throughout the State. Improving 
food habits through the school lunch program 
both at the elementary and secondary level, 
is one of the chief avenues for better nutri- 
tion. 

2. Adult education classes have trebled in 
number this year. Many homemaking classes 
have used nutrition as their theme. At Noble, 
Illinois, a planning committee composed of 
local homemakers, farmers and teachers makes 
the plans for the homemaking and agriculture 
classes. They meet in the evening and the 
children are cared for in the play school ar- 
ranged for by the advanced homemaking stu- 
dents. At Augusta, Illinois, the evening home- 
making classes and agriculture classes meet 
jointly to discuss problems of gardening, 
poultry raising, and local problems of nutri- 
tional deficiencies. Here the agriculture stu- 
dents and homemaking students jointly have 
arranged for a play school for the children. 
A social hour often follows the joint meeting. 

3. Homemaking teachers are emphasizing 
family food problems, home care of the sick, 
wise buying, child care, family relationships, 
preservation of food, gardening, etc., in their 
regular homemaking classes. One teacher tells 
that her “large boys” became nutrition con- 
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scious by assisting the school nurse weigh the 
small children in the primary department. 
When these boys recorded the weight of a 
child that was less than the previous record- 
ing the large boys would say, “What’s the 
matter, aren’t you drinking your milk ?” Cam- 
paigns to promote drinking milk are being 
held, and exhibits and posters pertaining to 
better nutrition have been placed in the 
rooms and halls of schools. 

4. Refresher courses in nutrition are being 
held in the home economics departments of 
universities and colleges. Homemakers in 
those communities are being given recent nu- 
trition data and they in turn teach classes of 
lay women. 

5. Conferences that are being held by the 
U. S. Office of Education prove that nutrition 
education is as essential at one age as another. 
A series of small conferences of supervisors 
of elementary education and home economics 
education have been held this year to give 
some consideration as to what the two groups 
can do to provide more effective nutrition in 
the elementary schools. 

6. The nutritionists of the Department of 
Public Health have co-operated with county 
superintendents, administrators, teachers, and 
parent-teacher organizations in promoting 
well-being among groups and individuals in 
the communities through better food prac- 
tices. 

In a national program of total de- 
fense, nutrition education is a major 
concern. As long as there is one mal- 
nourished individual in one county, we 
have a national nutrition problem; as 
long as there is one child in a school 
community who is not well-fed, that 
community has a nutrition problem. 
Educators are enlisting the co-opera- 
tion of parents, pupils, and school per- 
sonnel in discovering the community 
needs and in long-time planning for 
meeting their needs. 
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Ladies Home Journal 

1. “Common Foods are Best,” by Herman 
N. Bundesen. February, 1942, p. 118. 

2. “Eating for Oomph,” Dec., 1941, p. 28. 

3. “Feed Your Child for Health,” January, 
1942, p. 86. 

Hygeia 

1, “Food for a Longer Life,” U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. February, 1942, p. 122. 

2. “The Ghost of Sylvester Graham,” by 
James A. Tobey. February, 1942, p. 124. 

3. “Food, Fads, Fancies and Facts.” De- 
cember, 1941, p. 994. 

4. “Essentials of an Adequate Diet.” Jan- 
uary, 1942, p. 46. 

Look 

1. “Can Your Diet Pass This Color Test ?” 
by Don Wharton. January 27, 1942, p. 31. 
Parents’ Magazine 

1. “Energy Plus,” by Eva Selden Banks. 
January, 1942, p. 50. 

2. “Choose Fruits and Vegetables,” by Eva 
Selden Banks, February, 1942, p. 54. 
Consumers Guide 

1. “Vitamins Make a Difference.” Decem- 
ber 15, 1941, p. 8. 

Woman’s Home Companion 

1. “For Better Meals.” Jan., 1942, p. 53. 
Good Housekeeping 

1. “Why Put These Into Food?” January, 
1942, p. 88. 


Affiliated Teachers Meeting 


The Taylorville Teachers Associa- 
tion was host to the Affiliated Teachers 
Associations of Illinois at their second 
anniversary meeting, April 18, 1942. 
Florence Wolfe, Joliet Township High 
School Teachers Association, presided. 

A business session and a discussion 
of the timely subject “Teacher Con- 
tracts” by Wilbur T. Reece, Research 
Assistant I.E.A., occupied the morning 
program. Mr. Reece answered ques- 
tions and read samples of a variety of 
contracts including the undesirable 
and recommended forms. 

Principal speakers on the teacher 
welfare panel discussion during the 
afternoon session were Ann Kann- 
macher, Champaign; Louise Bartels, 
Springfield; George Burow, Danville; 
T. A. Nelson, Decatur. 

Dr. John W. Carrington of Illinois 
State Normal University, chairman of 
the I.E.A. Teacher Welfare Commit- 
tee, reported on the plans made by the 
subcommittees at their meetings in 
Springfield, April 17 and 18. 

The following officers were elected 
for a two-year term: 


President, Mrs. Marjorie Harris, Taylor- 
ville; vice-president, George Burow, Dan- 
ville; secretary, Rachel Kuehn, East St. 
Louis; treasurer, R. O. Gibbons, Quincy. Miss 
Florence Wolfe was elected to serve on the 
board of directors for a three-year term. 
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Letters to an Old Crony 


An informal communication emphasizing current devel- 


By IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary 
Illinois Education Association 
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opments in the IEA 





I)... DAVE: 


A momentous school year is quickly 
coming to a close. It is momentous 
because of the world-shaking events 
which brought in their wake serious 
threats to American Democracy and 
the schools which are so essential to it. 

Many things have conspired to make 
it a difficult year for the schools and 
the school teachers: tremendously in- 
creased demands for defense and other 
vocational training, for health and 
physical education and other courses, 
coupled with actual war-time services 
—-selling stamps and bonds, registering 
draftees, rationing sugar—and the 
nervous and mental tension attendant 
upon war. 

This has also been a difficult year for 
the representatives of the teachers, the 
officers and staff of the I.E.A. and the 
N.E.A. The repercussions of war and 
the probable effects of war have thrown 
upon these representatives many extra 
days and nights of effort in meetings, 
conferences, publications, talks, etc., to 
the end that the educational and pro- 
fessional gains of the past years may 
be protected and that educational op- 
portunities for youth during and after 
war might be made secure. In addition, 
these persons, too, are called upon to 
make their own contributions in behalf 
of the effective prosecution of the war, 
and to represent the profession in al- 
most countless war conferences, coun- 
cils, commissions, and meetings. 


Mr. Bright's Service to LE.A. 

No person has been more faithful in 
this respect than our President, Mr. 
Orville T. Bright, who retires July 1 
after many years of valuable service in 
the directorate of our association. 
Ordinarily, a director serves our Board 
but three years in that capacity and 
one year as president, but because of 
unusual circumstances, such as consti- 
tutional changes, unexpired terms, 
etc., Mr. Bright was called upon to 
serve for five years as Director and 
more lately one year and one half as 
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President of our association. Our asso- 
ciation owes to Mr. Bright a deep grati- 
tude for this long period of sincere, 
“devoted, and constructive service. 

Teachers, officers, and staff members 
alike undoubtedly will be called upon 
to extend their war-time services far 
beyond the present schedule. They will 
prepare to meet this challenge by sum- 
mer study, summer conferences, and 
summer planning. We of this staff will 
endeavor to assist those who attend 
summer school sessions in Illinois by 
conducting conferences, exhibits, etc., 
at these sessions upon the invitation of 
the local college presidents. We shall 
be prepared to answer questions re- 
garding the problems of the schools and 
the profession. 


Effects of Teacher Shortage 

Undoubtedly hundreds of former 
teachers will return to the summer 
schools to take “refresher” courses to 
prepare them for teaching during the 
emergency. It is much better that we 
welcome well-qualified, experienced 
teachers back to the field, at least tem- 
porarily, rather than that we let down 
the bars of professional standards to 
admit thousands of poorly prepared 
teachers. 

In the meanwhile, we will continue 
our efforts to increase teachers’ salaries 
by local decision and by State legis- 
lative action to the point where well- 
qualified teachers can afford to teach. 
Some gains have already been made in 
this direction, but the final achievement 
of the goal of adequate salaries in- 
volves complex consideration of school 
support, tax assessments and collec- 
tions, methods of distribution, etc. 

Rural areas will undoubtedly suffer 
greatly in so far as schools are con- 
cerned during the war period. In the 
first place, there will be a shortage of 
teachers qualified to teach in rural 
schools. Low salaries, tire shortages, 
and the failure of many rural districts 
to provide housing and board accom- 
modations are factors contributing to 
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this scarcity. Undoubtedly these and 
other circumstances will force the 
closing of many small rural schools in 
favor of the transportation of pupils 
(by bus) to larger school centers. Our 
association is co-operating in many 
studies designed to improve the lot of 
rural schools and rural teachers. 

Times of stress and strain are often- 
times periods of constructive thinking 
and effort which result in eventual 
gains. We trust that this will prove to 
be true in respect to our problems of 
taxation, school finances, school or- 
ganization, school services, and pupil 
and teacher welfare. 

During this period of adjustment 
there is every necessity for professional 
solidarity and co-operative effort 
coupled with a sincere determination to 
see things through to successful and 
happy conclusions. I am convinced that 
the teachers of Illinois are prepared to 
play an important part in the winning 
of the war and in the preservation and 
extension of democratic offerings and 
privileges. 


Mr, Thalman’s Candidacy 

I am planning to attend the Denver 
meeting to do my bit along these lines 
in and through our great N.E.A., which 
throughout the years has done so much 
for our schools, their teachers and 
pupils. I hope hundreds of our fellow 
Illinoisians will be present at the con- 
vention for the same purposes and to 
help elevate one of our members, Mr. 
John W. Thalman, to the presidency of 
that organization. 

Dave, when you write to your profes- 
sional friends in other states, please re- 
mind them of Mr. Thalman’s can- 
didacy. I hope our teachers through- 
out the State will do the same thing to 
the end that Illinois may this year en- 
joy its rightful honor of electing to the 
presidency of the N.E.A. Mr. John W. 
Thalman of Waukegan. 


Sincerely yours, 





Digest of Board Meetings 


Trme AND Piace: Morrison Hotel, 
Chicago, March 29, 1942, at 12 m. 


PresENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. I. Nickell, W. C. 
Handlin, E. H. Stullken, and Execu- 
tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson, full- 
time, and Director Russell Malan, Pub- 
lic Relations Director Bernard I. Grif- 
fith, and James Rickhoff and Mr. and 
Mrs. Frerichs of Warrenville, part- 
time. 


Business: 1. Heard Mr. Rickhoff 
and Mrs. Freric.s in recitation of 
tenure cases. Referred same to Tenure 
Committee, if later the appellants de- 
sire action. 

2. Received Mr. Griffith’s report on 
the special public relations fund for 
sound picture “Backing Up the Guns.” 

3. Elected to meet again Saturday, 
April 18. 

4. Approved monthly financial re- 
port, including purchase of $1,000 Fed- 
eral war bond. 

5. Directed that all membership 
solicitations for funds for the state as- 
sociation be made with the approval 
of the Board of Directors. 

6. Directed that the Illinois Associ- 
ation of School Boards be invited to 
call school representatives together in 
name of tax and finance study. 

7. Approved opposition to H.R. 
6750 designed to exemept Federal pur- 
chases from local taxation, also opposi- 
tion to taxing of local securities (in- 
cluding those of schools) by Federal 
Government. 

8. Received financial statement of 
N.E.A. Director John W. Thalman. 

9. Authorized continual in-gathering 
of information regarding part played 
by the schools and the teaching profes- 
sion and the I.E.A. in the war effort 
and directed that the Public Relations 
Committee determine the procedure to 
be employed. 

10. Authorized the sending of thirty 
delegates to the Denver meeting of the 
N.E.A., with expense reimbursements 
at $80 per capita as a maximum. 
(Eighteen to be nominated by respec- 
tive Divisions.) 

11. Authorized next annual meeting 
of the I.E.A. to be held in Springfield, 
Illinois. 

12. Discussed a reduced schedule of 
program for next annual meeting. 

13. Voted co-operation with Library 
Association in project to promote rural 
libraries providing no financial obli- 
gation devolves upon the I.E.A. 
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14. Authorized meeting with presi- 
dents of Divisions on May 15, 1942, as 
per instructions of Representative As- 
sembly. 

Adjourned: 6:15 p.m. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary 
se a 

TIME AND Pace: April 18, 1942, 
at 2:30 p.m. Leland Hotel, Springfield. 

PRESENT: President Orville T. 
Bright; Directors V. L. Nickell, E. H. 
Stullken, and Russell Malan; Direc- 
tor-elect Hester Burbridge; Research 
Director Lester R. Grimm; Public Re- 


lations Director, B. I. Griffith; Execuy 


tive Secretary Irving F. Pearson. 

BusINeEss: 1. Atthorized production 
of public relations sound film “Back- 
ing Up the Guns.” 

2. Contracted with Chicago Film 
Laboratory for production of film. 

3. Authorized staff services to con- 
ferences and exhibits at summer 
schools. 

4. Authorized fall conference of 
teacher association representatives. 

5. Accepted additional report of 
Public Relations Director. 

6. Accepted report of Research Di- 
rector emphasizing studies in reorgan- 
ization, administration, child welfare, 
teacher welfare, local school finance, 
State school finance, revenue and eco- 
nomic problems, and miscellany. 

7. Directed Executive Secretary to 
represent I.E.A. at certain war confer- 
ences and to call upon the staff and 
other members when assistance is 
needed. 

8. Designated the Legislative Com- 
mittee as the committee for the pro- 
motion of the Federal aid for schools 
bill in Illinois. 

9. Directed Executive Committee to 
prepare detailed outline of schedule for 
next annual meeting. 

10. Authorized a communication 
relative to the candidacy of Mr. J. W. 
Thalman for President of the N.E.A. 

11. Received Secretary’s report 
relative to the Commission for the 
Codification of the School Law, the 
Commission for the Handicapped, and 
the functioning Committee on Educa- 
tion of the State Defense Council. 

12. Discussed certain regulations of 
the Teachers College Board and di- 
rected the Secretary to proceed with 
further inquiry. 

13. Expressed regrets over the ill- 
ness of Director W. C. Handlin of Lin- 
coln. 

ADJOURNMENT: 5:45 P.M. 

Irvinc F. PEARSON, 
Executive Secretary, I.E.A. 


Miss Wenz to Retire 


Carolyn L. Wenz 


@ MISS Carolyn L. Wenz, prominent 

in administrative and educational 
activities in Illinois for many years 
and principal of Paris High School 
since 1919, has tendered her resigna- 
tion from that position effective at the 
end of the school year. 


Ceremonies Planned 

The Paris school board accepted 
Miss Wenz’ resignation with deep re- 
gret. They plan a formal resolution of 
tribute to her for her years of devoted 
service at their next meeting, with 
presentation to be made at some suit- 
able occasion when Miss Wenz will be 
the guest of honor. 

The resigation did not come as a 
complete surprise for Miss Wenz had 
informed members of the board pri- 
vately a year ago that she felt this 
must be her last year. 

The retiring principal has been 4 
member of the Paris High School 
faculty since 1903. In 1917 she was 
elected assistant principal, and two 
years later was advanced to the prin- 
cipalship. Of interest is the fact that 
for fifty-one years of the seventy-one 
years of the school’s existence Paris 
High School has had a woman as its 
principal. 

Student Tribute 

States the Arena, high-school year- 
book: 

“This last year crowns a lifetime of 
service and devotion to duty. The 
school has been her life; and by her 
character and high ideals she has en- 
riched the life of the school.” 
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Professional Relations 
Institutes 


@ FOR the second year institutes of 

professional relations are planned 
in Illinois colleges. A total of five Il- 
linois colleges and universities are 
planning such institutes during the 
summer session. The Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Illinois State 
Normal University, and Southern II- 
linois State Normal University are 
planning specific conferences on pro- 
fessional relations, while the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and the University of 
Illinois are combining professional re- 
lations institutes with other summer 
conferences. 

As advocated by the N.E.A., these 
institutes are to be informal, demo- 
cratic gatherings of teachers in at- 
tendance at summer school, for the 
discussion and improvement of the 
teacher’s relationship to his profession 
and to the public. 

Responding to the call of the I.E.A., 
representatives from [Illinois colleges 
met in Chicago on March 25 to con- 
sider plans for the professional rela- 
tions institutes for the coming sum- 
mer sessions. Representatives of the 
Indiana State Teachers College, at 
Terre Haute, who are planning In- 
diana’s first professional relations in- 
stitute, were present to learn from [II- 
linois’ experiences of last year. The 
Wisconsin Education Association was 
also represented at the conference. 

Reporting on the professional rela- 
tions institute held at Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College last summer, 
Dr. Helen Messenger stated that em- 
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phasis was placed on participation by 
members of groups. She stated that 
Dr. W. C. Reavis, of the University of 
Chicago, struck the keynote at De- 
Kalb with an address on the character- 
istics of the profession. Brief talks by 
representatives of the professions of 
medicine and law, and the clergy fol- 
lowed. Next in order were five panels 
made up of pre-service teachers, in-serv- 
ice teachers, supervisors, administrators, 
and laymen. The groups had luncheon 
together and convened in the after- 
noon to continue their discussions. A 
general meeting ended the afternoon 
session, with summaries and conclu- 
sions by the chairmen of the five pan- 
els. An evening address by Dr. Charl 
O. Williams, of the N.E.A., gave a 
final unity to the day’s discussions. 

Dr. Floyd T. Goodier, of the Illinois 
State Normal University, stated that 
their professional relations institute 
last year ran concurrently with an ex- 
tensive exhibit of supplies, equipment, 
and materials of instruction. At Nor- 
mal there were speakers in the morn- 
ing and panels in the afternoon. Dr. 
Goodier outlined the plans for the 
coming institute, which is to use the 
theme “An Informed Profession at 
Work.” This institute will continue for 
three days, July 21, 22, and 23, and 
will follow the theme through such 
phases as “The Sources of Informa- 
tion,” and “Making the Best Use of 
Information.” Dr. Goodier stated that 
it is the practice at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University to have one period 
a day free to attend the discussions, 
besides excusing classes for any part 
of the institute program as the faculty 
members desire.—B.1.G. 
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Northeastern Division Officers 
Left.—Left to right, seated: Eva Hoffman, 
Woodstock, vice-president; E. E. McCoy, 
Geneva, treasurer; F. C. Thomas, Yorkville, 
resident ; C. L. Walters, Peotone, secretary ; 
bel Hunt, Joliet, chairman, executive com- 
mittee. 

Standing: S. C. Miller, Elgin, member, ex- 
ecutive committee; O. F. Patterson, Elgin, 
chairman, public relations committee; J. B. 
Nelson, Batavia, chairman, legislative com- 
mittee; Roland McCannon, Algonquin, mem- 
ber, executive committee; J. C. Myers, Plato 
Center, member, executive committee; Cath- 
erine Schoenfield, Braidwood, member exec- 
utive committee. M. T. Monson, Newark, 
member, executive committee, and Leon 
Lundahl, Crystal Lake, chairman, finance 
committee, were not present for the picture. 


LEA Board Meets 
With Division Heads 


@® A MEETING of Division presi- 

dents with the Board of Directors 
and staff of the I.E.A. convened at the 
Leland Hotel, Springfield, at 8:00 
p.M. Friday, May 15. This was the 
first meeting held in accordance with 
the instruction of the Representative 
Assembly to the Board of Directors 
“to set up a plan whereby Division 
presidents meet semi-annually with the 
Board of Directors for exchange of 
views and expressions relating to the 
affairs of the association.” Seventeen 
Divisions were represented by their 
presidents; all had some representa- 
tion, and in a few cases the president 
was accompanied by other of the Di- 
vision officers. I.E.A. President, Orville 
T. Bright, presided. 

Particular interest was shown in the 
possibilities of inter-Division co-oper- 
ation in booking speakers so as to 
effect savings in fees and traveling ex- 
penses, first canvassed by the subcom- 
mittee on Mutual Benefit of the Teach- 
er Welfare Committee. Discussion 
brought out the fact that beginnings of 
such co-operation had been made by 
some Divisions, and a consensus seemed 
to favor the state office’s serving as a 
clearing house for information regard- 
ing dates oi meetings, available talent 
and opportunities for booking an out- 
standing speaker by several Divisions 
holding their meetings near the same 
date. 

The functions of Division delegate 
bodies and methods of making them 
more truly representative and respon- 
sible to the teacher groups that they 
represent were felt to be important or- 
ganization problems. Representatives 
of Divisions that have had relatively 
long experience with the delegate type 
of organization expressed confidence in 
it as an essentially democratic instru- 
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IN A WHIRL "BOUT 


WHERE TO GO? 


Let the ““NORTH WESTERN’S”’ Travel 
Experts Give You a Helping Hand 


Today extra-curricular patriotic duties add 
up to lots of extra work for teachers. That's 
ae you weed a vacation ...to keep fit. 


But which of America’s 8 top vacation spots to 
choose? Our “North Western” travel experts 
will help you decide . .. send you free informa- 
tion, including costs, on any of the vacation- 
lands described below. Mail coupon today. 


NORTH WOODS—The Land O' Lakes 
and beautiful, pine-scented . -oods. 
—_ Sports galore. 


l and restful. And 
a but a short trip from Chicago. 


BLACK HILLS—Deadwood! Rapid ~2= 


City! The Badlands! Mount Rushmore! "$i 


Magical names that reflect the genuine 
Old" West atmosphere you'll still find “<:-".—: 
ota. - 
COLORADO— Majestic = painted 
-<= ina rainbow of colors! A perfect vaca- 
" id tion awaits you at any one of scores of 
. economical ie Ranches and resorts. 


YELLOWSTONE —Americs’s most ((~) 


fabulous vacation paradise. Towering al} 
iF 


s, deep canyons, geysers, native 

pod life. Circle Tours St budget cost. 
ZION-BRYCE-GRAND CANYON 
—3 great vacation thrills rolled into 
1. Here Nature truly outdoes herself in 
scenic enchantment! 

SUN VALLEY—The “magic” vall ~ 

Ideal ounener or winter. Fishing, golf, ‘ 

tenni . swimming, ice og, * af: 

cadue. Low-priced accommodations. “= iva 
CALIFORNIA—Warm, healthful days 
and cool, refreshing nights. Missions, 


<= citrus ves, mountains, vineyards... 
a weal of sightseeing thcills! 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST— Mammoth —/:/-+7- 
forests, awe-inspiring peaks, flowering | 
tfalls make the Pacific 


valleys and wate: 
Northwest a scenic wonderland. 


R. Thomson, Pass'r Traf. Mar., C. & N. W. Ry. 


Dept. 145, 400 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send, without obligation, full infor- 
mation on the following vacatio ds: 


CHICAGO sso NORTH WESTERN LINE 
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ment, the effectiveness of which grows 
with continued experience with it. 
The group adjourned at midnight to 
reconvene Saturday, October 3, 1942. 
Division representatives in attend- 
ance were: 


Blackhawk, Ross E. Dahl, Joy, president ; 
Central, C. H. Wright, Atlanta, president, and 
Harry F. Admire, Normal, secretary-treas- 
urer; Chicago, Edward E. Keener, Chicago, 
president, William Spurgin, Chicago, chair- 
man, legislative committee, and Clara Nelson, 
Chicago, secretary; DuPage Valley, C. E. 
Miller, Westmont, president ; East Central, J. 
B. Johnson, St. Anne, president; Eastern, 
John R. Roberts, Kansas, president; Illinois 
Valley, Roy Pyatt, Granville, president ; Lake 
Shore, R. E. Clabaugh, Antioch, president, 
and W. S. Albertson, Oak Park, secretary. 

Mississippi Valley, G. W. Franklin, Pearl, 
president; Northeastern, F. C. Thomas, 
Yorkville, president; Northwestern, S. R. 
Finifrock, Galena, president, and Ruth Har- 
ris, Belvidere, vice-president; Peoria, Carl 
Placher, Peoria, president, and W. F. Cur- 
rent, Peoria, secretary-treasurer; Rock River, 
Helen R. Messenger, DeKalb, president, and 
Ethel Stein, Rochelle, treasurer; South Cen- 
tral, Hester Burbridge, Jacksonville, presi- 
dent; Southeastern, John Nuttall, Robinson, 
president; Southern, Andrew Jackson, Her- 
rin, representing Marvin J. Carlton, presi- 
dent, who was unable to attend on account 
of illness; Southwestern, Oscar A. Schmitt, 
Waterloo, president, and Carl J. Pearce, East 
St. Louis, treasurer; Western, W. S. Perrin, 
Wyoming, president. 


Releases and Studies of 
Research Department 


@ IN 1942 the I.E.A. Research De- 
partment has released several leaflets 
and booklets in mimeographed and 
printed form. Printed releases have 
been issued on the following subjects: 
State Support of Public Schools in Illinois, 


printed by the Research Division of the Na- 
tional Education Association 


Twelve-Grade School Districts and the 
State 


Mental Deviates in Common Schools, is- 
sued as a study unit in Irtrvors EpucaTion 
in January, 1942 


School Finance and War, a leaflet pre- 
printed from the February issue of I:trvois 
EDUCATION 


Contracts and Dismissals of Teachers in 
Illinois, a printed booklet of 40 pages 

Mimeographed releases have cov- 
ered current data on cost of living and 
other economic trends. Several leaf- 
lets and booklets have been prepared 
especially with reference to the work 
of some of the I.E.A. committees and 
the Legislative Program. Among such 
are the following: 


Facts—Economic and Financial 
Tax Collection Trends in Illinois Counties 
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State Individual Income Tax Laws 
Problems of the School Township Office 
Teachers and Social Security 

The New Federal Aid Bill 


Among the studies which the I.#.A. 
Research Department is now carrying 
on are found the following topics: 

Comparative Studies of State Tax Systems; 
New Sources of State School Revenue; The 
Small High School Problem; Tax Rates Pay- 
able in.1942 ; General Property Tax Problems 
in Illinois; A Minimum Wage for Teachers; 
How Goes State Aid for Equalization? 
—L.RG. 


Sound Picture in 
Production 


® THE I.E.A. sound picture, “Back- 

ing up the Guns,” is now in produc- 
tion and will be available after July 1 
for educational meetings. The picture 
will be released to the general public 
with the opening of school next fall. A 





“Shooting” School Scenes 


fifteen-minute version of the picture 
will be available in both 35-millimeter 
and 16-millimeter sizes. Also a five- 
minute version will be available as a 
movie short for the theaters. 


The schools are making a contribu- 
tion to the war effort by training skilled 
workers, guarding public health, main- 
taining the ideals of Democracy, and 
registering citizens for essential com- 
modities and for selective: service. 


To obtain the proper support for 
public education for the duration the 
public must understand the important 
contribution of the public schools to 
the war effort. It is hoped that the 
picture, “Backing Up the Guns,” will 
be helpful in furthering this. 

Teachers and other interested per- 
sons will want to show this picture in 
their communities. An early request 
for the film may prevent. disappoint- 
ment later. Those interested may 
write to the I.E.A. for a free booking 
of “Backing Up the Guns.” 
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Support for Tenure Cases 


® COMPARATIVELY few tenure 

cases have been called to the at- 
tention of the Tenure Committee of 
the I.E.A. to date. 

A case involving the wholesale dis- 
missal of teachers in a certain small 
system, because the board “did not 
wish them to have tenure” vanished by 
agreement soon after the I.E.A. evi- 
denced its willingness to support the 
case of the teachers. 

Investigations are now pending or 
under way in four additional districts. 

In instances where the committee 
finds meritorious cases it will not hesi- 
tate to support the teachers involved. 

It is to the credit of school boards 
generally that the inauguration of 
teacher tenure in Illinois has proceeded 
as smoothly as has been the case to 
date. In most of the instances where 
tenure status was denied, school 
boards have indicated legitimate rea- 
sons for the termination of contracts. 

It is highly probable that there are 
teachers and administrators who have 
hesitated to call upon the association 
for assistance, due to timidity or the 
desire to avoid publicity. Several ad- 
ministrators, particularly, have elected 
to withdraw quietly rather than to 
struggle for their tenure locally. The 
association feels that the members of 
the profession should support their 
meritorious tenure cases, and it is pre- 
pared as an association to carry sig- 
nificant cases to the highest courts if 
necessary—I.F.P. 





Summer Conferences 


® IN order to make a more direct 

contact with the present and fu- 
ture teachers through teacher-training 
institutions, the I.E.A. will send repre- 
sentatives to the campuses of the vari- 
ous teacher-training institutions during 
the summer sessions for one- or two-day 
conferences. Colleges will arrange the 
local schedule, in some cases involving 
a general convocation of students, in 
others class meetings and conference 
periods. An exhibit of I.E.A. and 
N.E.A. publications will be presented. 

Among the topics to be discussed 
will be: teacher tenure, retirement, cer- 
tification, organizations, professional 
relations and ethics, legislation, public 
relations, and school finance. 

Two such conferences are definitely 
arranged, and negotiations are under 
way for others—B.I.G. 
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NEW SFRING TITLES -*& 





JOHNSON 


and 
NEWKIRK: 


INDUSTRIAL 
-ARTS- 


EDUCATION 
‘omnes 1 SERVES 


The finest modern materials available: instruction; handwork and ele- 
mentary machine and tool experience; abundant practical projects; 
step-by-step illustrations of processes in diagram and half-tone. 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS THE METAL CRAFTS THE CERAMIC ARTS 
Now Ready Now Ready In Press 


Others (16 in all) to follow 


New Program 





APPLYING 


GOOD ENGLISH 
—98th GRADE TEXT— 


CANBY, OPDYCKE, 
and GILLUM: 


in the forthcoming basal series for high schools: 


A MODERN ENGLISH COURSE 


for Grades 9-12. A distinctive program in English, wholly new. Already 
published in the series: HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH USAGE, for 12th 
grade review or for reference use in any of the high-school years. 











CRU and GUINNARD: LE FRANCAIS MODERNE 

A new first-year French, omnibus in type, rich with reading materials 
on French civilization. Excellent illustrations by a French artist; choice 
of direct or indirect methods. 

BOVEE and GUINNARD: L’AMI BOB—A First French Reader 
Modern materials of the continuous-story type. Vocabulary covers first 
750 words of the Vander Beke List. 

LENNES: A FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA—Revised 

The well-known Lennes algebra, the simplest first-year course ever of- 
fered, in revised form, enriched-and strengthened. 

BACON: THE WAR AND AMERICA 


What happened between the Treaty of Versailles and our entry into 
World War II. Indispensable supplementary material in pamphlet form 
for the pupils of history or social studies classes. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
2459 Prairie Avenue « . . Chicago 
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Officers Terms to Begin July 1 


Officers of the I.E.A. elected at the 
meeting of the Representative Assem- 
bly in December, 1941, will begin their 
terms on July 1, 1942. This is in ac- 
cordance with an amendment to the 
association’s Constitution proposed at 
the 1940 meeting of the state associa- 
tion and subsequently ratified by the 
Divisions. 

* This change, coupled with the fact 
that the retiring President, Mr. Orville 
T. Bright, twice served the association 
as its vice-president immediately prior 


to his election to the Executive Com- 
mittee, has resulted in his having es- 
tablished a record for years of contin- 
uous service on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the association, with six and 
one-half years of such service to be 
completed June 30, 1942. 

Officers-elect are President, V. L. Nickell, 
Champaign; First Vice-president, Russell 
Malan, Harrisburg, Second Vice-president, C. 
E. Miller, Westmont, and Third Vice-presi- 
dent, Ray Graham, Springfield — all re- 
elected ; and Miss Hester Burbridge, Jackson- 
ville, chairman of the Committee on Public 
Relations. 





LATEST INFORMATION 
ON HOW YOU CAN FIT 
YOUR TRAVEL NEEDS 
TO AMERICA’S 
WARTIME PROGRAM 


COMMUNIQUE 
for Wartime Travelers 


Wartime relaxation should be planned to build up health—to bring 
new fitness for doing jobs well. So take special care this year to 
choose the recreation that will do the most for you—and that won't 
interfere with the Nation’s war effort. 


If you travel, arrange your trip to avoid the July-August rush period. 
Go on a Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday or Thursday, whenever pos- 
sible—and save seat-space for soldiers, sailors and war workers on 
week-ends, often the only time they can travel. Get information 
and tickets in advance, too—that eliminates delay and confusion at 


departure time. 


Travel by Greyhound saves tires, other essential war materials . . . 
and money to buy more War Stamps and Bonds! 


GREYHOUND 
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Invisible Guns for Youth 


(Continued from page 262) 


administrators for the purpose of 
facilitating guidance work in our 
schools; (2) the Public School Com- 
mittee on War Problems and the Re- 
sponsibilities of Illinois Schools, com- 
posed of public-school and teachers- 
college administrators for the purpose 
of analyzing the problems confronting 
Illinois schools and making subsequent 
recommendations; and (3) the Guid- 
ance Committee of the Illinois Divi- 
sion of the A.A.U.W., composed of 
trained women and organized for the 
purpose of promoting the understand- 
ing and analysis of youth problems and 
needs by members of the organization. 


In addition to these groups, the In- 
stitute for Juvenile Research and the 
Division for Delinquency Prevention 
are equipped to provide the services of 
trained specialists wherever schools 
need and request such assistance. 


There is evidence to show that edu- 
cators and laymen are interested in 
these problems, but there is also proof 
that youth guidance is now for us in 
Illinois a necessity and not an unessen- 
tial frill decorating education. A few 
pertinent facts may add emphasis to 
this statement: 

1. The increase in juvenile delinquency in 
numerous counties 

2. The shortening of the school year in 
some communities without advance planning 
for employment of the youth who supposedly 
are to benefit the war effort during a pro- 
longed summer vacation 

3. The complaints of young women who 
have accepted civil service positions in Wash- 
ington, D. C., and other cities without ade- 
quate knowledge of the high cost of rooms, 
food, and transportation to and from work 


4. The extravagant spending of money and 
the unwise use of leisure time indulged in by 
many young boys whose wages earned in 
defense plants amount to more money than 
they know how to use 

5. The influx of families into communities 
where defense industries are in operation, a 
situation which results in overcrowded schools 
and acute adjustment problems for the young 
people—both newcomers and long-time resi- 
dents 


Arming our youth with the intangi- 
ble but powerful instruments for attack 
on and defense against the subtle, sly, 
destructive invaders—fear, insecurity, 
timidity, indecision, frustration—is not 
a preventive or remedial type of work: 
it is positive and fundamental. It is an 
inspiring undertaking which, if success- 
ful, will enable our boys and girls to 
walk courageously toward the oppor- 
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tunities and difficulties of adult life 
with as much pride in their invisible 
guns as the boys wearing the insignia 
of our armed forces have in their 
weapons. The equipment must be 
superior in quality and its use must 
be made efficient by understanding and 
earnestness. 


School in War Time 


(Continued from page 264) 


students do most of the planning. They 
realize that the work they are doing is 
of vital importance to school and coun- 


try. 

Again quoting from Bob Drucker’s 
report, he says: 

A point we have not overlooked is that 
regardless of how we try it seems impos- 
sible to have enough students working on jobs 
such as those mentioned above to effect the 
desired result; so we must look for some 
means of “mass education” or devise methods 
for reaching alJ the students and arousing 
interest in the entire student body. We know 
that when students are interested they will 
want to know about the issues of the war or, 
to state it simply, why we are fighting. Some 
say this interest can be stimulated through the 
school newspaper, by stirring articles about 
the war, or encouraging flag-waving as sound 
patriotism. Maybe they are right, but we 
doubt it. We want an interest that will lead 
to intelligent thinking, not interest that will 
lead to widespread hysteria. 

Assembly discussions by competent speak- 
ers on important topics are helpful, and their 
value is mightily increased if the students are 
given the opportunity, either in class, in after- 
school discussion groups, club meetings or 
forums, or at the assembly itself, to question 
about and discuss what the speaker has said. 
To be successful these assemblies must be a 
part of a pre-arranged plan. At New Trier 
they are used mainly as approaches in the 
attainment of several of our objectives. 

We feel that another phase of our war work 
at New Trier is of vital importance—that is 
the co-operative part the school plays with 
the neighboring villages. There is a student 
member on each of the village defense boards, 
and he acts as the official liaison member be- 
tween the two groups. Thus we. help the 
villages in any collection of scrap materials 
they wish to undertake; we can organize 
messenger boys for them, supply student 
workers for their activities, etc. 





Much remains to be done. Perhaps 
we need to explore further the possibili- 
ties of new emphasis in existing courses. 
There is a danger of too much em- 
phasis on current news with too little 
attention to historical background. The 
bases of the peace are apt to be neg- 
lected on the theory that our first prob- 
lem is to win the war. Isn’t it possible 
to win the war and lose the peace? Far 
too little attention is given to the teach- 
ing of attitudes we should take toward 
“enemy alien” groups in the United 
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States. Teachers are not paying much 
attention to practice in preserving 
democracy in school. There seems to 
be little total effort made to appreciate 
democracy with its civil rights, its free- 
doms, its respect for the individual, its 
concern for the welfare of all and its 
responsibilities. Our goal is to enlist 
all of the pupils, all of the teachers, 
and all of the community in an effort to 
discover the best means of achieving a 
total citizenry capable of responding 
effectively to the war emergency and 
thinking intelligently on the bases for 
permanent world peace. 


Discuss Delinquency 
Prevention 


What are the problems of youth in time 
of war? How do young people react to the 
crisis? How can their problems be met 
through the various community resources 
and agencies? What can education do? What 
can the church do? What agencies are par- 
ticularly adapted to cope with the problem 
of delinquency prevention at the county and 
state levels. These topics were the grist of 
the eieventh annua! conference for Delin- 
quency Prevention held April 20 to 22 at 
the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, and sponsored 
jointly by the Division for Delinquency Pre- 
vention and the Big Brothers and Sisters 
Association of Illinois. 
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FREE 


New Teaching Outline 
for Dental Hygiene 


Also pupils’ folder 
for class work 





80% of children entering school 
have dental defects 


20% of children entering school 
have sound teeth 











IGHTY per cent of all children 
BK entering public schools have den- 
tal defects, reports the American Health 
Association. 


To assist teachers in promoting 
proper dental care, the makers of Pebeco 
Tooth Paste and Tooth Powder have 
prepared a valuable new Dental Hy- 
giene Teaching Outline, containing a 
complete and practical program for 
teaching Oral Hygiene. 


This graphically illustrated brochure 
is specially designed for the use of 
teachers. A separate edition for pupils 
is also available for class work. You will 
find this material invaluable in your 
classroom hygiene program. Send the 
coupon now for your free supply. 


LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Makers of: PEBECO TOOTH PASTE 
PEBECO TOOTH POWDER 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., 

Dept. L.E.-542, Bloomfield, N. J. 
Please send me Dental Hygiene Teaching 
Outline, and—_—copies of pupils’ folder 
for class work. 


Name_ 





Street. 





City State ___ 





I teach in the __._ school. 





. 
. 
H Copr., 1942, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. ¢ 
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To the Teachers—ros or urs 


from the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction 


JOHN A. WIELAND, Superintendent 


@ SCHOOL desks can be divided into 

two classes, stationary and movable. 
Stationary ones are rapidi: losing fa- 
vor. Practically all new buildings are 
being equipped with movable ones. 
Many schools that already have desks 
of the stationary type are placing them 
on skids so that they can be moved 
about freely. 

While the single stationary desk is 
approved, it is not recommended to 
schools purchasing new desks and seats. 
If stationary desks and seats are placed 
on movable strips or skids, the height 
of each will be raised approximately 
one inch. In this case No. 6 and No. 5 
desks should be fastened to boards 
which cover the space between the legs 
of the desk. On strips a No. 5 would 
correspond in height to a No. 4 on the 
floor, a No. 4 to a No. 3, and a No. 3 
to a No. 2. 

Since the object of placing desks and 
seats on strips is to make them mov- 
able, it is obvious that the best arrange- 
ment would be to put one seat and one 
desk on separate strips as a unit. In 
case this is not feasible, as may be the 
case in rooms with large enrollment, the 
number included in a unit on the same 
strips should be as small as possible. 

There are many obvious advantages 
in the individual movable type of desks. 
They give the children a sense of free- 
dom and ownership. With such desks, 
the children can be grouped advan- 
tageously. They can also separate 
easily when they need to work indi- 
vidually. If a pupil’s hearing or sight 
is poor he can shift his desk as occasion 
demands so that he suffers least from 
his handicap. The desks can be ar- 
ranged to afford the best light for read- 
ing or for study for all pupils. If space 
is desired for activities, the desks can 
easily be moved out of the way. 


Types of Movable Desks 


Three types of movable desks are 
now widely used—the adjustable mov- 
able desk and chair fastened together 
as a single unit, the chair desk, and the 
individual pupil’s table and chair. 
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The adjustable types have the advan- 
tage that they can be adjusted to fit the 
child. The principal advantage of the 
chair desk is that it requires a minimum 
amount of floor space. It is available 
in the regular chair or in the pedestal 
type. Some have only the desk adjust- 
able. Others have both desk and seat 
adjustable. 

The table and chair type has the ad- 
vantage of being more flexible than the 
movable desk unit. Several tables can 
be placed together for a needed working 
surface. Chairs can be assembled as de- 
sired for a story hour or discussion 
group. Such furniture is also like that 
which the child now uses at home and 
which he will use all his life outside of 
school. By having such furniture the 
teacher can teach the child how to sit 
properly at any desk, how to arrange 
table and chair to get the best light for 
various needs, and how to draw up the 
chair to the correct distance from the 
table. 

The disadvantage of this type is that 
it cannot be adjusted perfectly to fit 
the child. If ordered in different sizes, 
however, most of the children will be 
properly seated. 


Arrangement of Seats 


With any type of furniture, class- 
room exits must always be accessible. 
If the room is equipped with movable 
furniture it is probable that the seating 
arrangement will be changed quite of- 
ten. A diagonal arrangement is usual- 
ly preferable to the usuai plan of hav- 
ing the rows parallel to the walls of the 
room. The rows are usually placed at 
an angle 30 degrees from a position 
parallel to the windows. This plan usu- 
ally provides the best lighting facilities 
for all the pupils. 

Whatever arrangement of furniture 
and equipment may be carried out in 
the classroom, the teacher should con- 
stantly keep in mind the health needs 
of the children. Especially the need for 
correct lighting in regard to seating, in 
a situation requiring so much close eye 
work, should be recognized. The rule 
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A diagonal arrangement of desks is prefer- 

able. This plan provides the best lighting 

facilities for all the pupils. (The two desks 

in the upper left hand corner are provided 
for left handed pupils.) 


for correct illumination of the page of 
reading or writing for the greatest pro- 
tection of the eye is: The strongest 
light entering the eye should come from 
the printed or written page. Glare and 
shadows should be eliminated to the 
fullest possible extent. Light, therefore, 
should fall over the shoulder directly 
upon the book, being reflected without 
glare. When the child is writing, the 
light should fall upon the page from the 
left or from the right according to 
whether he be right-handed or left- 
handed. Cross lighting, resulting from 
windows being on opposite sides of the 
room, produces a glare. It should be 
unnecessary to mention it, but it is ex- 
tremely important that no child shail 
be seated any time facing the light. 

When the major part of the light 
comes from the left, and the pupils are 
seated in rows parallel to this side of 
the room, many of the pupils receive 
light partially from the front. This un- 
desirable lighting effect can be elimi- 
nated by a diagonal, or by a combina- 
tion diagonal and semi-circular ar- 
rangement of the seating. If the desks 
are of the movable type, this arrange- 
ment permits placing the left-handed 
pupil so that. the light will fall over 
his right shoulder. It also helps to elimi- 
nate monotonous rectangularity of 
rooms, of seating arrangements, and of 
equipment. This plan cannot be used, 
however, in classrooms which have the 
light coming from both right and left 
sides, 

For further information in regard to 
the relation of seating arrangement to 
lighting see pages 21-29, Circular No. 
333, Better Elementary Schools, issued 
by John A. Wieland, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. 
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District Reorganization 


(Continued from page 264) 


there are also districts which do not 
enjoy the facilities of kindergartens, 
or really adequate programs of physical 
culture, music, art, domestic science 
and manual education. Indeed, there 
are opulent districts which during the 
worst of the depression curtailed their 
programs to a degree as serious as 
that now manifested in the more handi- 
capped areas. 

On the other hand, eliminating ref- 
erence to Chicago schools, out of the 
seven public junior colleges of the en- 
tire State, four are in Cook County; 
and among these there is sharp con- 
trast as to philosophy of administra- 
tion. Admissions to such colleges are 
in some cases free and in others on a 
tuition basis. 

One might also mention efforts at 
adult education through the organiza- 
tion, upon local initiative, of a number 
of well attended night schools. Still 
further, there are examples of excellent 
work done through co-operation with 
the Federal Government in the en- 
deavor to bridge the gap in the tradi- 
tional high-school curricula by the 
operation of work-experience centers of 
the National Youth Administration. 


Other Considerations 


Throwing a shadow over all these 
contrasting circumstances are several 
very important influences. One is the 
bogging down of even affluent neigh- 
borhoods by the inability of county 
and State tax officials to solve delin- 
quency problems. For the most part, 
the county tax officials are preoccupied 
both politically and otherwise with 
the problems of Chicago, a circum- 
stance which largely leaves the sub- 
urban districts to their own inadequate 
devices. The load of real estate taxes in 
the Chicago area, due to these delin- 
quencies, has depressed the returns on 
income property in the city to about 
one-third of past normal rates, but in 
many sections has produced such blight 
that thoughtful parents are being driv- 
en to the suburbs in pursuit of both 


environment and education for their. 


children. This movement possibly is 
spasmodic, but it results in many sub- 
urban subdivision activities, even to 
the extent that school plant facilities 
have been expanded in many areas, 
quite in contrast with the data which 
many commentators use to indicate 
that the school population trend is 
flattening out. On the other hand many 
districts this past year have reported 
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' A New 


The LAIDLAW BASIC READ- 
ERS are becoming more popular 
every day because they set a new 
pattern for teaching reading ...a 
pattern that prevents the necessity 
for sc much remedial reading. 


A content of keen interest, a 
scientifically controlled vocabulary, 
a speech improvement program, 
planned preparation for curricular 
reading, appealing illustrations, and 





‘i. 


for Teaching Reading 





The LAIDLAW 
Basic Readers 


Pattern 


a teaching method that takes care of 
individual differences and definitely 
strives to prevent the development 
of reading difficulties . . . all of these 
combine to make the LAIDLAW 
BASIC READERS set a new pat- 
tern for teaching this most impor- 
tant subject. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
328 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
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definite declines in school enrollments. 

Then there is the sharp twist in en- 
rollment trends due to the erection of 
huge defense industries. Still further 
contrasting with this congestion is the 
exodus from the city to the county’s 
hinterland by many of Chicago’s more 
fortunate professional and business 
men, there to become gentlemen farm- 
ers on estates that have called for the 
establishment of the private country 
day school in the midst of numerous 
poorly attended rural one-room schools. 


Influence of Local Support 


There should also be mentioned the 
pronounced influence of local school 
support through local taxation. A con- 
siderable number of the high-school 
districts get no State aid of any sort, 
thus being compelled to support them- 
selves wholly from revenue 
through local property taxes. Most of 
the county’s elementary schools are 
supported locally to exceed 90 per- 
cent of all their expenses. Whether 


or not this influence from local support 
is greater than in other counties can- 
not be stated; but in the writer’s meas- 
ured opinion the very high degree of 
individualism 


expressed in public 
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school affairs, with very little attention 
given to integrating the schools into 
either a county or State system, is due 
to this self-support and its accom- 
panying desire for independence from 
external controls. 


This seems to lie at the root of the 
most important consideration a sur- 
vey commission must encounter, which 
is the very deep conviction on the part 
of local taxpayers in the more well-to- 
do townships that there is no reason for 
annexing any “poor relations.” This 
runs counter to most professional phil- 
osophy, but it must be reckoned with. 

The survey committee had two ma- 
jor problems to solve immediately upon 
organization. One was to evaluate it- 
self and its own knowledge and ex- 
perience. The other was to adopt, at 
least tentatively, criteria for its opera- 
tions. 


Committee Personnel 

All members of the committee are 
men, five’ of them with school-board 
experience, and the county superinten- 
dent is rounding out his second term of 
office. Prompted by the magnitude of 
the county school problems, the county 


*Resignation has necessitated a change in per- 
sonnel. 
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superintendent has organized his office 
very efficiently and maintains a staff 
of assistants who work throughout 
the county. Large up-to-date detail 


| maps have been made available for 


the committee’s use, as have the serv- 
ices of a secretary, auditor and the field 
assistants, who are in closer contact 
with local conditions than were com- 
mittee members in fields outside their 
own immediate neighborhoods. Of the 
latter there are several who have had 
considerable experience of a very prac- 
tical nature in both annexing to and 
disannexing assessable property from 
their own districts. 


Tentative Criteria 

In adopting tentative criteria the 
committee members were to some de- 
gree influenced by the superintendent. 
Nevertheless while possessing detailed 
information resulting from numerous 
studies in various states on this whole 
problem of reorganization, and giving 
full importance to the eventual long- 
term, state-wide needs of Illinois, the 
committee has largely broken away 
from certain professional theories in 
respect to units of assessment, ad- 
ministration, and attendance and has 
approached the problems from the 
“practical” point of view. The essen- 
tials of the citeria for elementary 
schools may be stated as follows: 

1. The child is the center of all considera- 
tions. At every conference one question is 
asked: “What does this accomplish for the 
pupils?” 

2. There is no efficacy in merely reducing 
the number of governmental agencies. The 
prime question here is, “Do the districts func- 
tion advantageously ?” ; 

3. Any combination of districts should pro- 
duce a minimum of about $5,600 of assessed 
valuation for taxation behind each pupil in 
school. This amount is based on present 
State aid criteria and practices. 

4. Many inadequacies in educational fa- 
cilities are due to poor supervision. Hence, 
reorganization should contemplate adminis- 
trative units large enough to provide ade- 
quate professional supervision. 

5. In the judgment of the committee such 
an area should be large enough to provide, 
in the elementary schools, eight rooms under 
one superintendent, with facilities for kinder- 
gartens as needed. 

6. While it would be better if room loads 
were held to a smaller maximum, there would 
be no objection if such loads were not to 
exceed 35 pupils per teacher. 

7. The county must not, as may be the case 
elsewhere in the State, be taken as the unit 
for administration. The local attraction or 
“pull” of the community is the chief criterion 
for reorganization. 

8. While practical reorganizations which 
may be consonant with the existing State 
laws are being fostered, planning based on the 
above criteria is under way in spite of legal 
restrictions. In effect, it is possible the final 
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recommendations will be made with the 
specific understanding that reorganization 
may require State legislation for practical ac- 
complishment. 


High-School Problems 

The high-school situations present 
other problems. Since the major sit- 
uations involve the elementary schools, 
as yet adequate study has not been giv- 
en to the secondary schools. But two 
broad criteria seem to be emerging. 
One is to discourage the minor ex- 
pansion of any tiny high school. In- 
deed one such school has disappeared 
and another probably soon will close. 
The other is to recommend that where 
new high schools seem to be needed 
and new high-school districts may 
emerge from the non-high area, schools 
large enough to provide modern fa- 
cilities should be encouraged. Stress is 
placed on this viewpoint by the experi- 
ence with the regional Federal work- 
experience centers which seems to say 
that the small traditional college pre- 
paratory high school is inadequate to 
cope with the educational problems ac- 
companying the present stage of Amer- 
ican civilization and economy. 


Handicaps 

There are several obvious handicaps 
to immediate accomplishment by the 
committee. All its members are busily 
engaged on other matters, including 
war obligations. The appropriation of 
$750 is not enough to employ one 
stenographer. All efforts by commit- 
tee members are at their own expense. 
This means that, if possible, there 
should be local assistance to the effort 
through studies made for or by the 
local communities. 

But to advance this suggestion may 
clash with the spirit of local independ- 
ence and may develop the attitude that 
the committee is “butting into” some- 
thing that does not concern it. Offset- 
ting this is the eventual prestige of the 
committee through its having been 
chosen under the State law for a specif- 
ic job as the representative of the 
state of Illinois. 

It is necessary to bring before the 
local community leaders two’ important 
points: one is that if they themselves 
do not assist in evolving sane reorgan- 
ization plans, the State may eventual- 
ly regiment them in a direction they 
may not wish to take. The other is 
the state philosophy, that the problems 
are not merely local to the areas af- 
fected by reorganization but are the 
direct concern of the State as a whole. 
This latter is very difficult to recon- 
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cile with the fact that the localities es- | 
sentially are the support of their own | 
schools. 


Some Immediate Problems 

Somewhat fortunately, both for the | 
education of the committee members 
and for possible direct accomplishment, 
there were a few cases which demand- 
ed immediate attention. These included | 
problems of breaking territory away | 
from the non-high school district or | 
from congested systems for the purpose | 
of organizing new operating schools, | 
and several situations where possible | 
combinations of elementary districts 
had heretofore been brought up for 
study. The county superintendent and 
his assistants naturally were informed 
of such cases. Without officiousness, 
members of the committee invited 
themselves to sit in when local civic 
groups discussed their problems. Mem- | 
bers of the committee when thus pres- 
ent have been asked to express their 
opinions, and usually comparable sit- 
uations from their own official experi- 
ence as school-board members have 
added something of value to the local 
discussion. 

In one case already there has flowed 
naturally on the basis of self-determi- 
nation a professional study of the prob- 
lem, locally financed. Here two vil- 
lage districts were merged and more | 





will join later. In one of these cases | 
local interest was stimulated for the 
merger of six districts in three adja- | 
cent counties. The members of the | 
committee are not backward in admit- 
ting that they receive as much benefit 
from such consultations as do the 
members of the local civic groups. 
However, it must be obvious that any | 
such discussions, at which are present- | 
ed various experiences and data from 
other districts which have gone | 
through reorganizations, must be edu- | 
cative for all concerned. 

At this writing maps have been 
spotted for combinations on the basis 
of community attraction. These include 
suggestions involving all school dis-. 
tricts suffering from presumably in- | 
adequate status and indicate possible 
recommendations to regroup 151 school | 
districts into forty-two supervised com- | 
munity districts. Through the co-oper- | 
ation of the auditor of the county 
superintendent’s office, statistical data 
pertinent to all tentative combinations | 
have been applied in each specific case | 
for the guidance of the committee, pri- 
or to bringing the suggestions before 
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ON THIS SUMMER’S 


“FURLOUGH" 


In these days of strife and toil your 
“furlough” is as necessary as those given 
to members of our armed forces. It should 


| be enjoyed in a peaceful land, where the 


benign influence of hospitable people and 
gracious living bring the rest and relaxa- 
tion that revitalize. 


This summer visit cool Mexico. Here you 
can laze through sunny days in a wondrous 
land of flowers and unparalleled scenery. 
Fascinating indeed are the picturesque 
Indian and Spanish customs. Cares will 
drop from your shoulders in this land of 
romance, and you will return renewed in 
health and vigor for the job ahead. 


Plan to attend some of 
Mexico’s world famous lec- 
ture courses on art, music 
and the sciences. 


Mexico, a good neighbor, is 
just next door to you. There 
are no restrictions, no pass- 
port is required and you may 
go-as-you-please, or take one 
of the many delightful, all- 
expense, escorted tours. 

See your Travel Agent or 


write today for free, illus 
trated: booklet. 
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communities heretofore not actively 
thinking of their problems. Possibly 
most important, the work is going for- 
ward in spite of all war implications. 

Mention should be made of numer- 
ous meetings of members of the com- 
mittee with various groups interested 
in educational procedure. Thus there 
have been valuable contacts with such 
Chicago conferences as those of the 
National Education Association, Pro- 
gressive Education Association, juve- 
nile delinquency prevention groups, 
and two state-wide meetings of other 
county survey committees. Recently 
there was a conference with the com- 
mittees of DuPage, Kane, Lake and 
McHenry counties, at which the Cook 
County group was host at Palatine; 
and there will be another such meet- 
ing for exchange of experiences to be 
held in Wheaton in September. 

These discussions disclose differing 
methods for approaching the surveys 
in the several adjacent counties, but 
there are rather positive common de- 
nominators. These indicate a concern 
lest the obvious need for some change 
in taxation to relieve farms but to in- 
crease State aid might bring centrali- 
zation. The consensus is that local 
control of the schools must not be 
sacrificed, nor should rural schools be 
urbanized at the expense of rural edu- 
cational needs. It is interesting to note 
that most problems eventually revolve 
around financial support of the schools 
and its wide discrepancies. For in- 
stance, the richest support in Cook 
County is about ten times as great as 
the poorest. The ratio of high-school 
graduates entering college from these 
areas is almost the same. 

In some farming areas the tax runs 
about $5.00 per acre, as against rental 
charges of about $6.00 to $8.00 per 


Geol-| acre. In large regroupings of districts 
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of low assessed valuations, there ap- 
pears to be no arrangement which will 
increase the basis of school support. 
Thus there may emerge from these 
many conferences and individual stud- 
ies and reports a sufficiently intelligent 
and concerted attitude in respect to 
the State’s responsibility in the matter 
to redirect with greater force the prob- 
lems of Illinois school legislation. 
From the foregoing it must be appar- 
ent that the Cook County School Sur- 
vey Committee is not merely making 
studies to place in musty files. Its 
members recognize long-term and state- 
wide implications of the legislation 
which brought the committee into ex- 
istence. Reports will be filed in due 
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course with the county superintendent 
and the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. From these reports there 
have already emerged distinct patterns 
to provide State officials with practi- 
calities for comparisons with cases in 
other counties. At the outset the en- 
deavor was to work locally on imme- 
diate problems. In the end, if the 
peculiar problems caused by the met- 
ropolitan character of the local com- 
munities can be understood well 
enough that Cook County will not have 
to be treated as a special case without 
practicable solutions, the members of 
the committee doubtless will think that 
their time has not been misspent. 


An Industrial Army 


(Continued from page 262) 
training of all who come. 

After having gone through a period 
when wage-earning opportunities sank 
to a low level and the army of unem- 
ployed rose to an all-time peak of ten 
or eleven million, we should take steps 
to prevent a recurrence of this condi- 
tion. While vocational education and 
training cannot of themselves create 
work opportunities, they can make 
people employable by providing them 
with the skills and technical informa- 
tion needed to do the work of industry 
and business, of the farm, and of the 
home. Where people are willing and are 
equipped to work, it seems that there 
need be little unemployment. 

Already boards of education and 
superintendents of schools in cities, 
counties and states are beginning to 
think of the problems they will face 
when the emergency now before us has 
ended. It is not too early to estimate 
the conditions we will face and the 
methods by which our educational re- 
sources may be used to create the kind 
of post-war progress our people want. 
We cannot plan the training program 
for the war effort without projecting 
ourselves into a future that brings with 
it victory and peace and normal living. 
The future peace-time will bring us 
face to face with problems that will be 
different and in some ways much more 
difficult than the problems of war time. 

While training a strong aggressive 
army of production workers for the 
war industries, the schools should not 
overlook certain hazards to democracy 
which are aggravated by war-time con- 
ditions and which may carry over into 
peace-time. The schools must redouble 
their efforts in an offensive to instil the 
ideals of democracy by word and by 
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Although it has long been a pur- 
pose of American education to 
equip every youth with a mastery 
of some useful 


challenge and an opportunity to 
do so.—A War Policy for American 
Schools, Educational Policies Com- 
mission 


deed. The present training program 
makes a very definite contribution to- 
ward that end. Every person who has 
received training in this program is 
thankful that he lives in a democracy, 
where it is possible to choose, learn, 
and enter upon a new occupation at 
any period in life, and where such op- 
portunity is sponsored by the govern- 
ment under which he lives. 

As the crisis deepens and the war 
continues the Federal Government 
may have occasion to call on the forces 
of education for contributions greater 
than the present program now delivers. 
Over one million school teachers and 
school administrators and hundreds of 
thousands of school-board members 
throughout the country are ready to 
pledge their full support and the fullest 
measure of loyal service in whatever 
additional capacity they may be called 
upon to serve. 


Schools and Delinquency 


(Continued from page 268) 


be the peculiar responsibility of the 
teacher, since she is likely to be the 
victim of her own emotions in the face 
of irrational appeals made upon her. 
It becomes the responsibility of the 
board of education and the school ad- 
ministrator to advise that teachers ac- 
cept this added load. 

B. The physical plant of the school 
should receive a more nearly con- 
tinuous use of its facilities under 
the supervision of school author- 
ities. 

The gymnasiums and recreation pro- 
visions should be available to students 
during the evenings and during vaca- 
tions, not as a matter of physical edu- 
cation, but as a provision for some- 
thing wholesome to do. Assembly 
rooms and other educational facilities 
should be available for discussions, 
forums, outside classes in first aid, 
knitting, nursing and the like. The ob- 
jection has been made to such sug- 
gestions in the past that these are 
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“schoolhouses.” So they are. Let them 
operate as such and make it clear that 
they belong to the people and not to 
teachers, or administrators, or janitors, 
or school boards. And the people can 
get a bigger return on their investment 
through their expanded use. 


C. The schools should help to organ- 
ize the social agencies of the com- 
munity in a pooled attack on the 
problem of delinquency. 

In every community are a number 
of agencies at least academically inter- 
ested in the problem of adolescent be- 
havior. In many instances also their 
efforts are woefully unco-ordinated. 
The school has an opportunity and a 
responsibility to initiate a movement to 
result in an integration of approach to 
the problem of delinquency, through 
the establishment of a Local Council 
for Delinquency Prevention, a Council 
of Social Agencies, a Youth Co-ordina- 
tion Committee, a Big Brother and 
Sister Committee, or some other unify- 
ing group. Perhaps more clearly than 
ever before is the duty of the school 
apparent in this regard. 


» schools should do something 
welp maintain the American 
home. 

Here the aid the schools can give be- 
comes rather nebulous. However, it 
can initiate discussion in Parent- 
Teacher and other adult groups which 
may emphasize the need of more rec- 
reation in the home, and may point 
out that possibly the greatest defense 
job of the American mother is that of 
keeping her home together and main- 
taining within it a democratic morale. 
If her overt contribution to the defense 
effort through participation in various 
programs is to have a deleterious effect 
on her own children, the question at 
least arises as to the relative values of 
that contribution. The problem is one 
of education, and education is the 
school’s business. 


E. The school should make every ef- 
fort to keep properly qualified 
teachers in educational service. 

England has found that the pacifists, 

the physical misfits, the emotional 
cranks, have no appeal to the war-time 
child. There is danger that the schools 
may lose their best teachers to other 
forms of defense service. The misfit, 
mental or physical, is more likely to 
stay put. The teacher must be taught 
to appreciate that she is participating 
in the defense of America in her job in 
the school, if she gives to it all her 
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energies in all its possibilities. At the 
same time every effort should be made 
to compensate her for her contribution, 
at least to the extent she might receive 
elsewhere. This will demand a public 
relations program to point out the 
facts concerning the relationship of the 
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school to the total problem. It will re- 
quire education of the public to the 
point where school support can be 
maintained if not increased. The best 
teacher is never a luxury. In the de- 
mands made by a war emergency an 
approximation of the best becomes 
more than ever a necessity—almost to 
the point, perhaps, where the good 
teachers should be rationed, lest those 
communities best able to afford the 
best, and least in need of it, obtain the 
available supply. 


F. The school should see to it that 

children are kept in school. 

Only a very limited number of chil- 
dren under seventeen should be per- 
mitted to go into industry, and that 
number should consist of carefully 
chosen individuals. The school attend- 
ance laws should be rigidly enforced 
by the schools themselves. Requests 
for work certificates should be care- 
fully scrutinized. In many instances 
the curricular offerings should be in- 
dividualized to operate more function- 
ally in the preparation of the child so 
that his desire to leave school is elimi- 
nated or weakened. Certain it is that 
the child in school under careful super- 
vision, is not as likely a candidate for a 
juvenile court, as the same child in an 
industrial plant, where he gets too 
much money to spend in an unsuper- 
vised manner. 

The long range program of education 
for the prevention of delinquency must 
provide for a process of educating for 
better recreational facilities. Something 
must be substituted for many of the 
movies which a number of investiga- 
tions have shown to be positively cor- 
related with the incidence of delin- 
quency. investigations must be made 
of the effects of radio programs, some 
of which, in their current form, are 
probably not conducive to the most 
desirable type of behavior. The same 
is true of the so-called “comic” strip. 
In short, education must sponsor such 
studies as will determine those types of 
recreation which are correlated with 
desirable types of behavior and then 
publicize the results, as well as directly 
aid in providing facilities. 

It has been generally recognized that 
better schools will help prevent delin- 
quency. As early as 1848 Horace Mann 
believed that more money spent in pub- 
lic schools meant less spent in reforma- 
tories. The establishment of special 
schools, in environments which are 
recognized as those where delinquency 
rates are high, is a case in point. Such 
schools have been found to be instru- 
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mental in reducing the number of chil- 
dren who become entangled with the 
law. 

To obtain better schools there must 
be an increase of the social services 
within the school—more physical care, 
better health education, psychiatric 
and psychological services, more func- 
tional education, in short more of many 
of those things which have been fre- 
quently looked upon among the short- 
sighted as “fads and frills.” The neces- 
sity of such additions in many schools 
is demonstrable by hard facts and must 
over a long period be demonstrated as 
facts and not rest their case upon a 
type of emotional logic. 

If the American home is to be looked 
upon as the threshold of American De- 
mocracy, the schools must see to it that 
the function of the home is thoroughly 
understood, not only by those now at 
the head of homes but by those who 
will be at the head in succeeding gen- 
erations. This implies a program of 
adult parent education, not as an ex- 
tention of the function of the school 
as it is now recognized, but as an essen- 
tial of doing well the job it is attempt- 
ing to do, namely preparing the child to 
live a desirable kind of life. It implies 
a pre-parental education of boys and 
girls as to the duties and responsibili- 
ties of the home in preparing children 
for democratic citizenship, which is 
based upon, first, the faith that any 
citizen has in the integrity of his fellow 
citizens, and second, the capacity that 
citizens have to co-operate with other 
citizens for personal and social welfare. 

A final essential element of a pro- 
gram of long range action must be the 
establishment, in the minds of the mass 
of the people, of a better conception 
of the whole philosophy of education. 
They must be made to realize that it is 
the function of the school to provide 
not only intellectual development but 
attitudinal development as well. They 
must be taught that to know subject 
matter is not enough. It is probable, 
too, that the conception of education 
in modern America must include some 
religious development, not sectarian in 
nature, but embodying those three gen- 
eral principles set down in the report of 
the last White House Conference— 
namely the fatherhood of the Deity, 
the brotherhood of man, and the gen- 
eral orderliness of the moral, as well 
as the physical universe. Education 
must come to be looked upon as having 
the primary function, as John Ruskin 
puts it, “of making one behave as he 
otherwise would not behave.” 
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The schools in any form of govern- 
ment are the first line of defense. This 
has become axiomatic in the totali- 
(arian states. In America we have long 
looked upon the idea of education as 
the panacea for all our ills. The idea is 
stili good; the exact formula must be 
changed to meet the changing condi- 
tions of our national life. If education 
in America is not capable of making 
this change, why win the war? 


Children’s Radio Programs 


(Continued from page 266) 


iterate the fact that, besides being 
entertaining, the program is also educa- 
tional. When addressed to so young 
and impressionabie an audience, the 
program undoubtedly does elicit defi- 
nite reaction toward the characters and 
events of the story. Since this is so, 
care should be taken that plot and 
characters strengthen rather than 
weaken, or even passively fail to con- 
tribute to, the training that parents are 
trying to instill through the influence 
of home and school. Thus, the Jack 
Armstrong program always reflects 
respect for law and order, and on the 
part of its juvenile characters, respect 
for adult authority. Children of the 
cast never engage in any heroics con- 
trary to the advice of Uncle Jim, since 
such a situation might tend to put the 
advice of adults generally in a bad light. 

Further, clean living, high morals, 
fair play and honorable behavior are 
emphasized and are always the ap- 
proved methods of meeting problems or 
difficult situations. 

In a difficult situation, the heroes 
never resort to foul play; on the other 
hand, those villainous characters who 
do, are ultimately defeated. Under- 
hand methods are never presented as 
the acceptable solution to problems the 
heroes are called upon to face. 

It may be argued that to a certain 
extent this departs from the tenet that 
the program should be realistic, since 
we adults know that it is not always the 
way things work out in the reai world, 
but we must remember that this is an 
educational program, propagandizing 
for, and initiating*the children into, a 
certain acceptable and approved way 
of life. Consequently, to avoid the pro- 
gram’s being of an anti-social influence 
we make this slight departure from a 
strict and painfully accurate realism. 

Fine personal qualities such as 
loyalty, honesty, dependability, unsel- 
fishness, tolerance, courage, etc., are 
stressed in the hero characters, and, in 
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many instances, are lacking in the vil- 
lains. However, it should be noted that 
the presentation should not be one that 
would make the children divide all 
humanity into moral “blacks” and 
“whites.” This matter is, however, 
treated more completely under the 
next point. 


5. Psychological phenomena and pro- 
cesses should be treated in the light of 
the best available information. 


Thus, the anti-social tendencies in 
the villain or generally unacceptable 
behavior must not be presented merely 
to be condemned but rather there 
should be some suggestions about how 
such behavior or character develops. 
Partly from this consideration and 
partly because of the fact that material 
prejudicial to any race, nationality or 
religion be avoided, villains of South 
America, for instance, when that is the 
locale of the plot, often reform or are 
won over, and the development of 
their original wayward tendencies is 
sketched. Of course, the chief villain 
must not be entirely converted, as the 
adventure must maintain itself. Under 
this point it is noted that such a phe- 
nomenon as hypnotism is not presented 
as having any charateristics that sug- 
gest the supernatural or occult and 
mysterious. Mind-reading, crystal- 
gazing, clairvoyance, are not presented 
so as to dupe the audience into believ- 
ing there is any factual basis for them. 
(For example of this, see point 1.) 


6. The program should contain suf- 
ficient hero characters, when these are 
children, to furnish models with which 
the various age groups or sexes may 
identify themselves. 

Thus it will be noted that in spite 





of the fact that Jack is the “All-Amer- 
ican Boy” and by virtue of his age is 
the leader of the group, he is not made 
to appear too perfect or too resource- 
ful, or too vastly superior to Billy, a 
younger member of the party. Billy 
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must be as carefully portrayed as Jack 
and must have definite characteristics 
which make him an individual. In that 
way the younger male members of the 
family will hae an object of positive 
identification. 

Then, too, there is Betty, the girl 
member of the party. At the beginning, 
Betty was pretty much excess baggage 
as far as any useful function in the 
party was concerned and on occasions 
she was shown in an unfavorable light 
in contrast to the boys. Upon my sug- 
gestions this characterization was grad- 
ually changed so that she had a definite 
role and made a definite contribution 
to the party rather than being a kind 
of “fifth wheel.” The character of Bet- 
ty may be developed into a kind of All- 
American Girl with whom the little 
girl listeners of the program may iden- 
tify themselves. 


7. The program should contain edu- 
cational elements interwoven as part 
and parcel of the story. 


As mentioned before, a children’s ra- 
dio program is educational, pretty 
much whether it wants to be or not. 
The-promotion of wholesome social at- 
titudes is one of the most important 
parts of the educational aspect of the 
program, and further, to the extent 
that the portrayal contributes to the 
understanding of human nature and 
human beings, the program is whole- 


somely educational. A third education- 
al aspect, and this is especially true of 
the Jack Armstrong program with its 
varied locales and adventures, lies in 
the fact that in the unraveling of 
the plot interest is stimulated and in- 
formation presented about such school 
subjects as geography (since the 
characters travel extensively), his- 
tory (where the locale is some an- 
cient city), people of other lands, 
scientific inventions, etc. This last is 
perhaps minor but even here the prin- 
ciple regarding accurate and factual 
presentation is strictly adhered to. I 
have suggested that the program 
should give knowledge about matters 
not ordinarily treated in school and 
home. 


Editing and Evaluation 


The program is checked with respect 
to the various points mentioned above 
by a preliminary reading of the plot 
outline for an entire season or an entire 
series of adventures. At this time an 
idea is obtained of the general trend of 
plot and action which the series will 
follow, and any general suggestions for 
procedure as well as a review of last 
season’s programs are given at this 
time. The review summarizes the psy- 
chological objectives for the program 
and acquaints the author with the sug- 
gestions of the psychologist so that very 
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often these are incorporated into the 
original script. Then, a month or so 
before the individual script is to be 
presented on the air, it is submitted to 
the psychologist. Each script is re-read 
at least three times and in each reading 
two or three of the objectives are con- 
sidered, and suggestions and editing 
are done with respect to these princi- 
ples. At times the script is read to 
small groups of children and their reac- 
tions and questions observed. Any fur- 
ther suggestions as a result of this pre- 
view are also included into the editing. 

Then when the particular script is 
presented on the radio, notes are taken 
on the presentation and any other per- 
tinent material. The comments of a 
number of individual children are so- 
licited for these individual presenta- 
tions and subsequent scripts are evalu- 
ated in terms of the comments of the 
actual listeners to the program. Lastly, 
off and on, a more comprehensive check 
is obtained by a questionnaire survey 
among the age groups of children who 
listen to the program. Though the hero 
and the juvenile characters of the story 
are of high-school age, the listening 
audience consists mainly of younger 
children at the grade-school level. 

Thus specific suggestions, recommen- 
dations and corrections are made for 
each individual script before it is 
broadcast and general recommenda- 
tions for future trends in plot, presen- 
tation, etc., are made from the surveys 
and reviews obtained on the program 
as actually presented. 

As far as I know, this is the only 
program of this kind which takes the 
precaution to protect its listening audi- 
ence, a fact which is undoubtedly ap- 
preciated by parents. With the rising 
tide of parental objection to the qual- 
ity and presentation of children’s pro- 
grams, eventually all radio programs 
intended for children will have to have 
some kind of reviewing of this nature. 
General Mills and the Knox Reeves 
Advertising Agency are to be congratu- 
lated for foresight and good judgment 
in protecting their audience and for 
being pioneers in this field. 

It is more than probable that this 
policy, since it promotes good will 
among the parents who are the cus- 
tomer group, in itself gives an increase 
in sales over and above that obtained 
by the sheer entertainment and propa- 
ganda value of the program. 
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Educational NEWS BRIEFS 


ILLINOIS EDUCATION correspondents over 
the State report significant activities 








Faculty Men to Armed Forces 
Three Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege faculty members have been called from 
the staff in recent weeks because of the war. 
Stanley C. Robinson, commerce instructor, 
received an appointment as lieutenant junior 
grade in the United States Naval Reserve and 
is stationed at Boston. Dr. Norman Carls, 
head of the geography department, is an in- 
structor in meteorology for the Navy in Chi- 
cago. Dr. F. L. Verwiebe, of the physics 
staff, was called to the University of Chicago 
to take over the duties of Dr. Harvey B. 
Lemon, who was called into war work. 


Library Conference 


The twenty-sixth annual regional institute 
for Illinois libraries, held on the campus of 
Southern Illinois Normal University, April 
16, was attended by representatives of forty- 
three Illinois libraries. The theme of the 
institute was “Library Service in War Time.” 


Head Committees on Certification 


Two faculty members of the Illinois state 
teachers colleges head committees appointed 
by C. H. Engle, secretary of the Illinois State 
Examining Board for Teachers Certificates, 
according to Mr. C. H. Engle. The commit- 
tees will “consider the criteria for the several 
types of certificates to be issued” and also 
“develop the two-year curriculum prerequi- 
site to the examination.” Chairman of the 
committee on the elementary certificates is 
Dr. Chris DeYoung, of Illinois State Normal 
University, while the committee on high- 
school certificates is headed by Dr. F. H. Cur- 
rens of Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege. 


Cancel Field Trip 


Inability to secure tires for chartered 
buses has necessitated the cancellation of the 
seventeenth annual geography field course of 
Illinois State Normal University to have been 
offered this summer. The course withstood 
the trying times of depression periods and 
similar discouraging conditions but could not 
continue with the present government ban 
on tires. ‘Deposits of students already regis- 
tered are being refunded. Since the summer 
of 1925, when the course was inaugurated 
with a two-week study trip through IIli- 
nois, approximately 500 students have made 
the I.S.N.U. field trips. 


“War Information Center” 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College has 
been selected as a “key center of information 
and training” by the Federal Security Agency 
of the National Office of Education, being the 
first of 140 colleges and universities to be 
selected, The college will be expected to 
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maintain a “Library of Information or War 
Information Center” and to provide counsel 
for speakers, writers, teachers, librarians, etc., 
on the use of materials. The college is al- 
ready active in a “Civilian Morale Leader- 
ship Training” program which has operated in 
more than thirty different communities of 
northern Illinois. 


Elementary Education Workshop 
at S.LN.U. 


During the first six weeks of the summer 
session, June 1 to July 10, Southern Illinois 
Normal University will hold a summer work- 
shop for elementary teachers. Through the 
co-operation of the education staff and the 
various college departments a series of short 
courses, lectures, and study experiences will 
be provided which will attempt to give the 
in-service elementary teacher the skills, 
knowledge, and techniques which will be most 
functional in the improvement of instruction. 
In addition to three short courses to be 
elected, the workshop student will be encour- 
aged to choose some problem of considerable 
significance in his or her teaching. 


Brings Teaching Career to Close 

Mr. Arthur L. Lewis, for the past four 
years principal of the Dana Township High 
School, is retiring at the close of the present 
school year after nearly thirty-five years of 
service to the profession, most of it in Illi- 
nois as rural teacher, high-school teacher, 
coach, and administrator. During his period 
of service as superintendent at Orion, Illinois, 
1915-1923, the large community high district 
was organized and the $140,000 school plant 
built. From 1923 to 1928 he served in a 
similar capacity at Pecatonica, and from 
1928 to 1938 at Wenona. 


Two of Eastern Faculty to Retire 
Dr. S. E. Thomas, head of the social 


science department at Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College since 1906, and Fiske Al- 
len, professor of mathematics and former 
head of the training school who joined the 
Eastern staff in 1913, will retire at the 
end of the college year. Special tribute for 
their contributions to the development of the 
college was paid to the two men at the an- 
nual meeting of the Chicago Alumni Club 
early in May. 


State-Wide Supervisors’ Meeting 
at S.LN.U. 


Southern Illinois Normal University was 
host at the twenty-sixth annual meeting of 
the Illinois Association of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction held on the campus 
April 17 and 18. The geneza’ theme of this 
year’s session was, “The Supervisor’s Role in 
the War Crisis.” 

Opening the two-day program, President 
Roscoe Pulliam of S.I.N.U., presented the 
main address of the general session. Others 
speaking were Dean W. S. Gray and Captain 
Dewey Stowers of the Illinois Ordnance 
Plant at Crab Orchard. 


Summer Education Conference 
and Exhibit 

The seventh annual summer term Edu- 
cational Conference and Exhibit at Western 
Illinois State Teachers College is planned for 
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Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, June 
23, 24, amd 25, 1942. The exhibit is to be 
held the first two days, and the conference 
will be held on the third day only. The 
theme chosen is: “The Role of the School 
and Home in Our War Effort.” Tentative 
plans include a nationally prominent speak- 
er, discussion groups, and other features. 
The committee is co-operating with the re- 
cently appointed college committee on Educa- 
tion and Civic Morale. Dr. Roscoe Linder 
is chairman of the committee in charge. 


Industrial Education Association 
President 


Kenyon S. Fletcher, assistant director of 
vocational training for defense workers, was 
named president of the Illinois Industrial 
Education Association at the organization’s 
annual convention in Chicago recently. Mr. 
Fletcher is on leave of absence from Illinois 
State Normal University while engaged in 
defense work. 


English Teachers Confer on 
Emergency 

Using the theme, “The Role of the English 
Teacher in the Emergency,” Northern IIli- 
nois State Teachers College held an Eng- 
lish conference, one of a series sponsored by 
the National Council of Teachers of English, 
on its campus, Friday, May 22. All English 
teachers in the schools of the surrounding 
area were invited to attend. 

The program included a keynote ad- 
dress by Dr. John J. DeBoer, of Chicago 
Teachers College, who is president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English. A 
panel discussion of the subject “Remedial 
Reading as a Tool for Education in a De- 
mocracy” was presented- by Mrs. Helen 
Rand Miller, Evanston Township High 
School; Ruth Whitfield, New Trier Town- 
ship High School; Mary Williams, N.I.S.T.C.; 
and Dale Vetter, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. Following the panel, there was 
an open forum discussion of the subject. 


Social Welfare Organizations 
Sponsor Joint Meeting 

A joint meeting of the Southern Illinois 
Welfare Association and the S.I.N.U. Bureau 
of Child Guidance was recently held on the 
campus. Devoted to the theme, “Child and 
Social Welfare in War Time,” the meetings 
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featured outstanding authorities in the fields 
of social work and child guidance. 


Reading Clinic 

Dr. Margaret Pankaskie, of the speech and 
reading clinic at Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege, Terre Haute, Indiana, has been secured 
as the specialist for the reading clinic to be 
held at Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Tuesday through Thursday, July 7-9, 
1942. Dr. Pankaskie will be in attendance 
two of the three days, July 8 and 9. 

The clinic sessions will feature lectures, 
demonstrations, and case work. A limited 
number of cases of pupils having reading dis- 
abilities referred by public school teachers 
will be accepted for study, including diag- 
nosis and recommendations as to treatment 
procedures. Class demonstrations will be 
contributed by Western’s Training School 
staff. 

The reading clinic will be of particular in- 
terest to classroom teachers, supervisors, 
principals, and superintendents who are con- 
cerned with meeting the needs of their pupils. 


Calendar 


JUNE 

15 School for Executives, to be held by the 
American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges with the Co-operation of the Teach- 
er Education Commission of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education. Pine Lake 
Camp, Michigan, June 15-27, 1942. 

General subject: “The Education of 

Teachers for the World of Tomorrow.” 
National Education Association, annual 
meeting, Denver, Colorado, June 28-July 
2, 1942. 
National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics, annual meeting, to .be held jointly 
with Department of Secondary Education 
of the National Education Association. 
Denver, Colorado, June 29-30, 1942. 


JULY 

6 National League of Teachers Associations, 

League College. Colorado College of 
Education, Greeley, Colorado, July 6-17, 
1942. Unde: joint auspices of the College 
and the National League of Teachers As- 
sociations. Credit if desired. 
World Federation of Education Associ- 
ations, Institute on World Problems. 
American University, Washington, D. C., 
July 12-August 15, 1942. 

In announcing this Institute, the World 
Federation of Education Associations also 
announced that it had indefinitely post- 
poned its Montreal conference until such 
time as a truly representative delegate 
assembly can be held. 

AUGUST 

10 Midwest Conference for the Social Studies. 
East Bay Camp, Lake Bloomington, IlIli- 
nois, August 10-15, 1942. 

24 Delta Kappa Gamma, national conven- 
tion. Hotel Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri, 
August 24-26, 1942. 

Guest speakers: Mrs. Myrtle Hooper 
Dahl, president, National Education As- 
sociation; Dr. Minnie L. Maffett, presi- 
dent, National Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; Dr. Helen 
C. White, national president, American 
Association of University Women. 
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OCTOBER 

2 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting, Pe- 
oria, October 2, 1942. 

8 Southeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Flora, Octo- 
ber 8-9, 1942. 

Blackhawk Division, Illinois. Education 
Association, annual meeting. Rock Is- 
land, October 9, 1942. 
East Central Division, Illinois Education 
Association, » nual meeting, Urbana, Oc- 
tober 9, 1942. 
Eastern Division, Illinois Education As- 
sociation, annual meeting, Charleston, 
October 9, 1942. 
Illinois Valley Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting. LaSalle, 
October 9, 1942. 
Western Division, Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation, annual meeting, Galesburg, Octo- 
ber 9, 1942. 
DuPage Valley Division, Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, annual meeting. Glen 
Ellyn, October 12, 1942. 
Mississippi Valley Division, Illinois Edu- 
cation Association, annual meeting. 
Quincy, October 15-16, 1942. 
Northeastern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Aurora, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 
Northwestern Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Rockford, 
October 16, 1942. 
Rock River Division, Illinois Education 
Association, annual meeting, Dixon, Oc- 
tober 16, 1942. 

FEBRUARY, 1943 

5 Illinois Schoolmasters’ Club meeting. 
Bloomington, February 5, 1943. 
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Jersey Township High School, 200 


Junior colleges, enrollments in, 96; demands 
for state financial aid, 42 


K 


Karraker, O. M.—Teachers’ Retirement 
System of the State of Illinois, 69 

Keerer, Orts—Why a Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation, 10 

Keener, Epwarp E.—Co-ordination of 
Teacher Organizations, 148 

Kent, Harotp W.—Chicago’s Latest—A Fre- 
quency Modulation Radio Station, 73 

Kindergartens, demand for state aid, 42 

—I.E.A. Committee on Kindergarten Legis- 
lation, 112, 242 


—Membership manual, 53 

—Officers, 185; terms to begin July 1, 276 

—Proceedings of Annual Meeting, 177 

—Public Relations, Division conferences, 84; 
program of, 93 

—Research Department, 201; publications of, L 
27, 274 

—Study Units, 64; No. 1, New Tenure Law 
for Downstate Teachers, B. I. Griffith, 7; 
No. 2, Pupil Transportation and School 


Kino, Cart H.—Training an Industrial Army 
for Victory, 260 

Krum, Mary Evren—A 1941 Armistice Day 
Program, 47 


183; report approved, 183——Educational 
Trends, 84, 138; report of, 116; report 
presented, 177; amendments to report, 177, 
181; report approved as amended, 182; 
subcommittee, 208.—Equal Opportunity, 
84, 139; report presented, 178; amend- 
ments to report, 183; report approved, 
183; subcommittee, 208.—Finance, 139; 
report of, 62; report presented, 178; report 
approved, 184.—Kindergarten Legislation, 
242.—Legislatioh, members of, 36; report 
of, 54; report presented, 177; amendments 
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Lanpis, Jupson—Sociology in Illinois High 
Schools, 100 


Lanham (Community Facilities) Act, 56, 104 


Reorganization, E. S. Simmonds, 38; No. Lawson, Exizaseta K.—Invisible Guns to 
3, Teachers’ Retirement System of the State | Arm Our Youth, 262 
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Legislation, Program of, see Illinois Educa- 
tion Association—Legislation, Program of 

Legislation: Sixty-second General Assembly, 
5, 6, 27, 30 

—Voting records on school bills, 204 

Legislature and the Schools, The, Irving F. 
Pearson, 5 

Letters to an Old Crony, Irving F. Pearson, 
17, 52, 81, 113, 147, 174, 207, 240, 271 

Libraries, 92, 108 

LresMAN, Dr. Josxua Lota—God and the 
World Crisis, 32 

Lincoln Pilgrimage, A, R. C. Hurd, 11 

Locan, S. R.—A School Credit Union, 48 


M 


Maran, Russert—Some State School Aid 
Problems, 227 

MANSFIELD, Ratpu—F orecasting School En- 
rollment, 231 

Mars, Danie L.—Academic Freedom, 13 

Martin, LAwRENCE—Mexico Unrolls the Red 
Carpet of Welcome, 162 

May, Estette—Circling Around Florida, 111 

McMahon, Eva, 190 

Mental Deviates in Common Schools, Lester 
R. Grimm, 140 

Merwin, Fannie Spaits, 256 

Mexico Unrolls the Red Carpet of Welcome, 
Lawrence Martin, 162 

Millions for Defense, Orville T. Bright, 101 

Minimum wage bill, see Teachers—Minimum 
wage 

Morgan, Walter P., 267 

Morris, Emmet, Our America, 96 

Mutrorp, Hersert B—Cook County Ex- 
plores Suburban School District Reorgan- 
ization, 264 

Mutter, Emma Fieer—lllinois Association 
of Deans of Women Holds Conference at 
Bloomington, 57 

Must Education Be Sold? O. M. Spaid, 167 


N 


National College of Education, 220 

National defense: education as a vital part 
of, 117; education for, 103 

—Trades—training programs, 14, 174 

National Education Association: Commis- 
sions and committees: Commission on De- 
fense of Democracy Through Education, 
16, 35, 147, 172, 199; Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, 199 

—Departments of: Classroom Teachers, re- 
gional conference, 35; Secondary School 
Principals, 15; Supervisors and Directors 
of Instruction, 58 

—Future Teachers of America, 35 

—Legislative program, 125 

—Memberships, 35; Illinois, 35, 215 

—Professional relations institutes, 19, 274 

—Program for annual meeting, 258 

—Research Division, 61, 93 

—Report of Secretary, 35 

—Said at Boston, 13 

National Youth Administration, 13, 14, 15, 
104, 116, 134, 135, 181, 186 

New Tenure Law for Downstate Teachers, 
B. I. Griffith, 7 

Nix, Grace E., 112 

Non-high school districts, see School districts 
—Non-high school districts 

Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 105, 
220; Institute on Professional Relations, 19 

Northwestern University, 219 

Nutrition a National Problem, Claude R. 
Wickard, 16 

Nutrition Education in the Schools, Clara 
Sparks, 269 
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Oo 


Our Country and the World Situation, James 
B. Conant, 31 

Our Country’s Training Program, John W. 
Studebaker, 14 

Outreach of the Rural School, The, report 
of a subcommittee of the Illinois Rural 
Education Committee, 40 


P 


Pearson, Irvine F —Letters to an Old Crony, 
17, 52, 81, 113, 147, 174, 207, 240, 271 

—Proceedings of the Eighty-Eighth Annual 
Meeting, 177 

—The County School Survey Law, 15 

—The Legislature and the Schools, 5 

—The Waif, 15 

—Voting Records on School Bills, 204 

Pensions, see Illinois State Teachers Pension 
and Retirement System 

Perry, Ratpo Barton—Education for De- 
mocracy, 31 

Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College, 219 

Physical education, 43, 92, 118, 229, 249; 
legal requirements for, 44 


Physically handicapped, see Handicapped 
children 


Population Decline—Its Effect on Education, 
Kermit Eby, 45 

Population decline, 45, 231 

Porter, Mrs. May, 223 

Professional Degrees in Education at Illinois, 
Thomas E. Benner, 108 

Professional relations institutes, 19, 273. See 
also National Education Association—Pro- 
fessional relations institutes 

Program of Parent Education, 
Charles F. Boss, 102 

Providing Common School Textbooks, Lester 
R. Grimm, 71 

Proviso Township High School Choir, 137, 
184; first aid training program, 232 

Public relations, 10, 167, 192, 274. See also 
se Education Association—Committees 
0 

Public Works Administration, see Federal aid 
to education 

Public Works Reserve, see Federal Aid to 
education 

Pulaski County Schoolmasters Club, 89 

Pupil Transportation and School Reorgan- 
ization, E. S. Simmonds, 38 


A, Mrs. 


Q 
Quincy Teachers Association, 107 


R 


Radio education, 73, 265 

Recent Textbook Publications, 2, 2d Cover 
(October), 2d Cover (November), 2d 
Cover (December), 2d Cover (January), 
2d Cover (February), 223, 258 

Recognition of elementary schools, see Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction 

Reece, Wrsur T.—The Teacher’s Contract 
in Illinois, 142 

Reever, Epwmy H.—Can Our Schools Meet 
the Challenge? 145 

Relation of the National Youth Administra- 
tion to the Schools of Illinois, a statement 
by the Illinois School Work Council, 186 

Relationship of Schools to Delinquency in 
Time of War, 268 

Reorganization of school districts, see School 
districts—Reorganization of 

Responsibilities of the Secondary School in 
Wartime, A. W. Troédistrup, 263 

Responsibility of the Federal Government for 
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a Reasonable Educational Program for all 
Youth, The, William D. Boutwell, 14 
Retirement, see Illinois State Teachers Pen- 
sion and Retirement System 
Reymert, Martin L.—Standards for Chil- 
dren’s Radio Programs, 265 
Rockford schools, 66, 83, 106, 159 
Rockford’s Schools Are Closed, B. I. Griffith, 
66 


Rural education: Activity programs, 75 

—wNorthern Illinois Conference on rural edu- 
cation, 218 

—Rural Education Committee, report of sub- 
committee on outreach, 40; report of IIli- 
nois Rural Education Committee, 244 

—Rural Education Conference, 94 

Rural school libraries, 56, 108 

Rural School Project—In Local History, A, 
Grace E. Vincent, 75 

Rural Schools Journal Planned, 30 


Rural teacher training, 105 


Ss 


Safety education, 6, 93, 230 

Said at Boston, 13 

Sanrorp, Caartes W. and Benner, Taomas 
E.—War Problems and Responsibilities of 
Illinois Schools, 173 

Scueer, R. A—Emergency Defense Activities 
in High School, 194 

Scheffner, Mrs. Louise, 95 

School and Home Co-operation, Mrs. Elias 
Freudenheim, 8 

School Board-Schoolmaster Co-operation in 
Pulaski, Darrell H. Ferguson, 89 

School boards grant bonuses, 147 

School-community relations, 40 

School Credit Union, A, S. R. Logan, 48 

School desks, 278 

School districts: building-fund rate 12%4 cent 
guarantee (H.B. 256) approved, 204; coun- 
ty elections, 72; variation in assessed valua- 
tions per pupil, 255 

—High school districts: equalization aid to 
high schools, 255; flat grants for high- 
school pupils, 228; standards established 
for new districts (H.B. 634) 5, 204; trans- 
fer of territory, 5 

—Non-high school districts: tax rate in- 
crease (H.B. 376) approved, 204; trans- 
portation of pupils, 5, 39 

—Reorganization of, 38, 64; county school 
survey committees (H.B. 251) approved, 
204; in Cook County, 264 

—Unit districts, 15, 41; Bloomington election, 
43; Rockford election, 67; tax rate in- 
crease (H.B. 402) vetoed, 204 

School enrollments, 45, 231 

School Finance and War, L. R. Grimm, 164 

School finance conference, 199 

School holidays: Lincoln’s birthday, 30; Fri- 
day before Easter, 30; 108 

School law, codification of, 92; commission 
to codify school law and appropriation ap- 
proved, 204. See also Legislation 

Schoolmasters Club, officers of, 185 

School Needs in Defense Areas, 88 

Schools, recognition of, see Superintendent of 
Public Instruction 

School Transportation Act amended, 204 

School Weather Station, A, Thomas F. Bar- 
ton, 79 

Seaton, Don Casp—A War-time Program 
of Health, Physical Education and Safety 
for the Schools of Illinois, 229 

—The War on “Physical Illiterates,” 43 

Smpacyt, Mrs. Hersert H.—For All Children 
—Better Education Facilities, 60 

Smamonps, E. S.—Pupil Transportation and 
School Reorganization, 38 

Skokie School (Winnetka) Credit Union, 48 
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Smirh, Gtabys L—Youth Problenis as ati 
Approach to Civic Education, 77 


Smith-Hughes Act, 103 


Social Studies Organization in Wartime, A, 
Robert S. Ellwood, 202 

Sociology in Illinois High Schools, Judson 
Landis, 100 

Some State School Aid Problems, Russell 
Malan, 227 

Southern Illinois Normal University, 220 

Spam, O. M.—Must Education Be Sold? 167 

~ Sparks, Crara—Nutrition Education in the 
Schools, 269 

Standards for Children’s Radio Programs, 
Martin L. Reymert, 265 

State financial support of public schools, 41, 
92, 164, 173, 228 

State Planning Board, 92, 180 

State’s Responsibility for a Reasonable Edu- 
cational Program, Alonzo G. Grace, 13 

State School Distributive Fund, 227; appro- 
priation to, 5; appropriation (S.B. 134) 
approved, 204; distribution (S.B. 135) ap- 
proved, 204 ; equalization aid, 42, 228; state 
aid withdrawn from small districts, 5, 39 

State teachers colleges, appropriation to, 6 

State Teachers Pension and Retirement Sys- 
tem, see Illinois State Teachers Pension and 
Retirement System 

Stoddard, A. J., 130, 184 

STONEMAN, WiLL1AM H.—Britain Warns the 
United States, 197 

STUDEBAKER, JoHN W.—Our Country’s Train- 
ing Program, 14 

Study Units, see Illinois Education Associa- 
tion—Study Units 

STULLKEN, Epwarp H.—War, Delinquency 
and Schools, 169 

Superintendent of Public Instruction, office 
of, 44 

—Committee of Eighteen, 246 

—Publications of, see To the Teachers 

—Recognition of elementary schools, 20; 
teacher qualifications as related to, 56 

—Rural Education Committee, 244. See also 
Rural education 

—State Dictionary Contest, 20, 88; winners 
of, 152 

—State Spelling Contest, 20, 88; winners of, 
152 


—To the Teachers, 20, 56, 88, 108, 152, 176, 
210, 244, 278 


T 

Taxes: income tax changes, 155; reporting 
pension as income, 185 

Taytor, E. H.—Francis G. Blair—Educa- 
tional Statesman, 216 

Taylorville Elementary Teachers Ass’n, 95 

Teacher contracts, 142; I.E.A. Committee on 
Teacher Tenure, Contracts, and Ethics, 208 

Teacher ethics, 198; I.E.A. Committee on, 208 

Teacher Ethics and Professionalization, Charl 
Ormand Williams, 198 

Teacher organizations, 148 

Teacher Tenure Law, in board of director 
districts, 210; in boards of education, 210; 
text of, 7. See also Legislation—Teacher 
personnel; Teachers—Tenure of position 

Teacher training, rural, 105 

Teacher’s Contract in Illinois, The, Wilbur 
T. Reece, 142 

Teachers: 

—Certification, 56; H.B. 392 approved, 204; 
requirements raised, 6 

—Codes of ethics, 198 

—Minimum wage, 139, 182, 204, 208 

—National teachers examinations, 74 

—Pensions, see Retirement; Illinois State 
Teachers Pension and Retirement System 
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—Qualifications as related to recognized 
schools, 56 

—Responsibilities and privileges, 90 

—Retirement: Chicago retirement levy in- 
crease (S.B. 436) approved, 204; H.B. 633, 
amending present retirement system ap- 
proved, 29; new retirement system for 
teachers colleges and University faculties 
(H.B. 701) approved, 204; LE.A. Com- 
mittee on Salary Schedules, Minimum 
Wage, and Retirement, 208. See also Illi- 
nois State Teachers Pension and Retire- 
ment System 

—Salaries, 147; salaries and the cost of liv- 
ing, 201; LE.A. Committee on Salary 
Schedules, Minimum Wage, and Retire- 
ment, 208 

—Shortage, 192 

—Social Security proposed for, 92, 181 

—Supply and demand, 231 

—Tenure of position, 7, 56; as affected by 
military service, 92, 181; continuing con- 
tracts in board of director districts, 30, in 
board of education districts, 30; I.E.A. sup- 
port for tenure cases, 273; in LE.A. Pro- 
gram of Legislation, 54; report of I.E.A. 
Committee on Teacher Tenure, 119; S. B. 
193 approved, 204 
Welfare, 107, 123, 138, 238 
Committee on Teacher Welfare: Dr. John 
W. Carrington heads committee, 207; sub- 
committees of: Credit Union and Group 
Insurance, 207; Educational Trends, Pro- 
fessionalization, and Democratic Practices, 
208; Equal Opportunity, 208; Mutual 
Benefit, 208; Salary Schedules, Minimum 

- Wage, and Retirement, 208; Teacher Ten- 
ure, Contracts, and Ethics, 208 

Teachers College Board, 30 

Teachers Colleges, see Eastern Illinois State 
Teachers College, Illinois State Normal 
University, Northern Illinois State Teach- 
ers College, Southern Illinois State Normal 
University, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College 

Teachers Colleges in Illinois, graduate work 
in, 151 

Teachers’ Retirement System of the State of 
Illinois, O. M. Karraker, 69 

Teaching: criteria for profession, 198; ethical 
standards of, 198 

Tenure, see Teachers—Tenure of position 

Tenure Committee, see I.LE.A—Committees of 

Textbooks, free, 71, 92; rental of, 71, 92; 
special tax to cover cost of, 54; state adop- 
tion of opposed, 54, 92 

Thalman, John W., 138; candidate for N.E.A. 
presidency, 168, 242 


To the Teachers—Items of Interest from the 
office of Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 20, 88, 108, 152, 176, 210, 244, 278 


Training an Industrial Army for Victory, 
Carl H. King, 260 

Transportation of pupils, 5, 41, 204; appro- 
priation (S.B. 460) approved, 204; of non- 
resident pupils, 6; in non-high school dis- 
tricts, 5, 39; state aid for, 38 

Troetstrup, A. W.—Responsibilities of the 
Secondary Schools in Wartime, 263 


Tuition: pupils resident in Federal camp, 
hospital, or housing project, § 


U 
Uhland, Dr. Maude, 112 


Unit district, see School districts—Unit dis- 
tricts 


Unique Benefit Plan, A, Charles W. Bangert, 
107 


University of California, 218 

University of Colorado, 218 

University of Denver, 218 

University of Illinois, 234; appropriation to, 
5; co-operating with National Committee 
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oti Teachers Examinations, 74; county 
scholarships, 30; independent civil service, 
30; professional degrees program, 108; 
scholarships held by persons in military 
service, 30 

—High school conference, 55 

University of Minnesota, 221 

University of Southern California, 219 

University of Wyoming, 221 

U. S. Office of Education, 56; defense trades- 
training program, 14, 260 

—Publications of, 83, 118, 152, 223 


V 


Vicx, Craupe E.—Current Federal Aid to 
Education, 103 

Vincent, Grace E.—A Rural School Project 
—lIn Local History, 75 

Vocational education, 92, 234, 260; area vo- 
cational training, schools proposed, 116; 
funds for, 42 

—Federal Board of, 103 

—Smith-Hughes and George-Deen Acts, 108 

Voting Records on School Bills, Irving F. 
Pearson, 204 


WwW 


War and the Schools, Bernard I. Griffith, 196 
War and the schools, 117, 122, 130-136, 144 
152, 156, 164, 169, 170, 176, 202, 232, 2 
260, 263, 268, 271; eight major problen 
defined by the Committee on War Prot 
lems and the Responsibilities of TIlline 
Schools, 173; school term, 174; subcon 
mittee on Relationship of Schools and D 

linquency in Time of War, report of, 268) 

War, Delinquency and Schools, Edward Hy 
Stullken, 169 

War on “Physical Illiterates,” The, Don Ca 
Seaton, 43 

War Policy for American Schools, A, 17% 

214 

War Problems and Responsibilities of Lllinoi§ 
Schools, Thomas E. Benner and Charley 
W. Sanford, 173 

War-time Program of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Safety for the Schools of II 
nois, A, Don Cash Seaton, 229 

Washington University, 221 

Welfare, see child welfare; teacher welfare 

Wenz, Carolyn L., 272 

Western Illinois State Teachers College, 22 
267 

What’s Your Patriotism Score? 96 

Whittaker, Dr. Milo L., 213 ‘ 

Why a Parent-Teacher Association? Ot 
Keeler, 10 

Wicxarp, Craupe R.—Nutrition a Natio 
Problem, 16 

Wretann, Joun A.—1942 Easter Seal Cams 
paign endorsement, 203. See also Supering 
tendent of Public Instruction 

WituiaMs, CHart Ormonp—Teacher Ethic 
and Professionalization, 198 

Wuson, Roy K—Youth and the Yea 
Ahead, 234 

Works Progress Administration, see Fede 
aid to education : 

World Federation of Education Association 
102 


Y 


Youth: education to meet the needs of, 90 
guidance of, 136, 234; study of problem 
of, 77, 262. See also Civilian Conservatio 
Corps; Guidance; National Youth Admi 
istration; Vocational education 

Youth and the Years Ahead, Roy K. Wilson 
234 

Youth Problems as an Approach to Civi 
Education, Gladys L. Smith, 77 - 
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